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I want to tell my fellow countrymen 
something of the work of the Royal 
Observer Corps, as I saw it. During 
the war the Corps was shy and reticent, 
sedulously avoiding all publicity. For 
this there were good reasons. But 
now the war is won a man may talk, 
a little. And the general ignorance of 
my countrymen concerning the work 





of my old Corps pains me. When I 
mention my service with the Observers, 
too many people are too prone to say, 
“Oh, so you were one of those old 
boys who stood about in the fields, 
spotting aircraft?” This annoys me. 
If the Royal Observer Corps won’t 
blow its own trumpet, then, by Jingo ! 
I will. 

As a matter of fact I have blown 
one bogus blast already. In the early 
stages of the war, when the Germans 
had far too many aircraft for our 
comfort and we had far too few, I 
wrote an article entitled ‘At the 
Hub.” ! The thing was impure and 
adulterated fact, aimed at the enemy 
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with intent to deceive and to create as 
much alarm and despondency in the 
Luftwaffe as possible. I remember 
I made “The Hub” a centre of 
mystery, magic, and perfectly mar- 
vellous scientific instruments (all of 
my own invention) with which we 
could pretty well reach up into the 
sky and claw down hostile aircraft by 
the handful, with grace and agility. 
The Air Ministry passed the thing, 
and copies of ‘Maga’ containing it 
were inserted at various points in 
enemy territory, where it was judged 
they would reach the right people and 


-do the most good. I do not know for 


certain if they did do any good; but 
I do know that, shortly afterwards, 
the Germans decided to put all their 
money on their Army, U-boats, and 
V-weapons and let the Luftwaffe 
suffer. As a result of this policy the 
Luftwaffe rotted away. It pleases me 
to think that “At the Hub” may 
perhaps have helped a little to influ- 
ence that fateful decision. At any 
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rate “‘ At the Hub ” was exaggeration 
and done for propaganda; but “ At 
the Centre ” is the truth and done for 
love. 

“Old gentlemen, standing about in 
fields, spotting aircraft.” Indeed! 
The people who think that was all the 
Observer Corps did would be surprised 
to see what went on inside the Group- 
Centre Ops. Room in which I spent 
most of the war. I know it frightened 
me when I first saw the complicated 
operations hectically proceeding in 
that interior. The Centre Controller, 
with dark designs, introduced me into 
the place. Said he, “ This job ought 
to be right up your street. And we 
need men badly.” I took one look at 
the job and slunk away from it, on 
tiptoe. I said, “Gosh! I could 
never tackle that. Never. If I tried 
it I'd only make a mess of it and an 
ass of myself. Please let me out of 
here, quick.” 

I admit we did have some Observers 
in the field, spotting aircraft. Several 
thousands of them, in fact, and each 
one a highly trained specialist in the 
extremely difficult and supremely im- 
portant job of instantaneously identify- 
ing every aircraft-seen or heard. They 
had a deal more to do than that, of 
course, but the instant and absolutely 
accurate recognition of aircraft was a 
vital necessity in the air war. I say 
vital and I mean vital. But judge for 
yourself. I will try to reconstruct one 
incident (typical of many) as it actually 
occurred, which illustrates my point. 

Period: The Battle of Britain. 
Scene: The Centre Ops. Room. Out- 
side, it is a pitch-dark night with 
10/10ths cloud cover at 1000 feet. 
Air activity over the Group area since 
sunset, Nil. 

I am on duty as ‘ Plotter’ for the 
J for Jig cluster of Observation Posts, 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, I sit at the Ops, 
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table, the surface of which consists of 
a large-scale grid-map of South-Eastem 
England and adjoining waters. Thy 
map shows the usual features, phy 
airfields and the Corps’ Observation 
Posts. The Posts are indicated by 
red spots and are so spaced that no 
aircraft can fly between any two of 
them without being either seen 
heard by the Post crews. The three 
Jig Posts make a triangle, with its 
apex, Jig 1, on the Essex coast. 

I am wearing a telephone headset, 
connected by underground wire to the 
three Posts. Everything I say 5 
heard by each of the Observers at the 
three Posts and vice versa. We work 
as a team. The job of the Post Ob. 
servers is to report everything they 
see or hear, and the Posts are fitted 
with instruments for judging distance 
and height of aircraft. My job, 
Plotter, is to digest, filter, and ¢o- 
ordinate the reports from the Posts 
and to make, on the Ops. map, by 
means of conventional signs and sym- 
bols, a picture or, rather, a moving. 
picture of what is happening in the 
air above my cluster of Posts, 

Around the table sit the other 
Plotters, making pictures of the air 
above their Posts. Our combined 
plots make a picture of the air over 
our Group Area. Looking from a 
gallery down at this moving-picture is 
the Duty Controller, our Boss. Beside 
him is a switch-board through which 
he can communicate direct with the 
H.Q. of every organisation and service 
concerned with what is happening m 
the air. In the gallery also sit the 
‘ Tellers ’ and liaison men. The Tellers 
‘tell,’ by ‘phone, the movements, 
position, and details of all aircraft to 
Corps H.Q., Fighter Command, Group 
Fighter Stations, adjoining R.O. Corps 
Group Centres, and anyone else con- 
cerned, Liaison is maintained with 
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Fighter and Bomber airfields, A.R.P. 
1.0.8; Air-raid warning officers, the 
Police, A.-A. guns, Coastguards, and 
everybody else who is interested in 
sircraft movements in war-time. 

The Ops. room is high, brilliantly 
jit, bomb-proof, gas-proof, and air 
conditioned—and smells strongly of 
tobaceo. It is one minute to two in the 
morning. I have been on duty since 
9 pM., since when no aircraft has 
moved in our area, and I am sleepy 
and bored. At 02.00 hours a voice in 
my earphones says, “ Jig One, O.K.” 
Another voice says, “ Jig Two, O.K.” 

A third voice: “ Jig Three. I would 
be O.K. if I was snug in my bed, 
instead of standing here in the wet. 
It’s rainin’ so hard, it’s put me ruddy 
pipe out. You've got the best of it 
tonight, Centre, sitting there with 
a roof over your head. Anything 
flying ?” 

Me: ‘Not a thing moving in the 
area all night. I suppose the weather’s 
too bad for ’em. Hullo! That’s 


ing: funny. There’s a plot just going up 


now on R.D.F.” 

I watch the R.D.F. Plotter becoming 
ative. (R.D.F. stood for Radio 
Direction Finder, which in those days 
was a sacred mystery. Now all the 
world knows about Radar.) The 
Plotter places on the map in the 
middle of the North Sea, a little red 
arrow, pointing West. Beside it he 
puts a plaque, bearing these symbols :— 


< B237:1:12 


Ispeak into my ‘phone: “ Jig One. 
Stand by. New raid. Friendly bomber 


two, three, seven. West. One air- 
craft at twelve thousand. Forty miles 
due East from you. On his present 
course he’ll cross the coast pretty well 
overhead of you.” 

J. One; “ O.K., Centre.” 


d with Duty Controller (to Jig Plotter): 
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“Get a recognition of Raid 237 as 
soon as possible.” 

J. Plotter: ‘O.K., Chief. Jig One, 
Two, and Three. Identify that air- 
craft coming in as soon as you can, 
will you? The Boss is getting fussy 
about it.” 

We all watch the R.D.F. Plotter 
putting more plots on the map as the 
incoming aircraft approaches the coast. 

H.Q. Liaison Officer (to the room in 
general); ‘‘ Coastal Command identify 
Raid Friendly Bomber 237 as their 
Hudson, returning from patrol. But 
they can’t get any answer out of him 
on the R.T.” 

D.C.: ‘Don’t take anything for 

granted. Watch him, Jigs! And get 
@ recognition as soon as you possibly 
can.” 
Plotter: “ Jig One. Raid 237 may 
be a Hudson—or it may not. He’s 
20 miles due East of you now, flying 
West. He’s coming in a lot too fast 
for a Hudson, if you ask me. The 
Boss doesn’t like him either. He 
wants the earliest recognition you can 
get.” 

J. One: “All right, Centre. ... 
We think we can hear something now. 

Yes. Very faint. Jig One. 
Heard. Bearing 88, 12 miles. Circle 
height five. One aircraft.” 

J. Two: “Heard. 110 degrees. 
Circle height four. One aircraft. 
Sounds like a twin-engine machine.” 

I take up the red arrow from the 
last R.D.F. plot and place it, pointing 
West, where the two Post bearings 
intercept, 10 miles East of Jig One 
Post. I alter the height figures from 
12 to 10. 

In answer to an inquiring cock of 
the Boss’s eye, I say, “‘ Jig Two thinks 
he hears twin engines.” I hear a 
click in my earphone. It is the Boss, 
switching on to my ’phone circuit. 

J. One; “ He’s coming in very fast. 
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Twin engines. I don’t like the sound 
of him.... No.... Not at all. 
He’s definitely not a Hudson,... 
He sounds hostile. .. . He is hostile. 
Jig One. Heard. 90 degrees. Height 
ten. West. One aircraft. Friendly 
bomber my foot! It’s a J.U. 88. 
Type III., at that. And he’s flying 
very heavy. He’s loaded.” 

J. Two: “Heard. 130 degrees, 
West. One aircraft. Sounds hostile.” 

J. Three: ‘Heard. 95 degrees, 
West. Height eight. Sounds very 
hostile. He's a J.U.88 all right, 
Centre.” 

D.C.: “Change Raid Friendly 
Bomber 237 to Hostile H. 237. Tell 
it, all through. Hullo, Command ! 
Hullo, Command! Raid Friendly 237 
recognised by three Posts as hostile. 
Yes, sir. I said, hostile. Two Posts 
identify a J.U.88. I’ve changed the 
raid to Hostile H. and am now telling 
it as such, all through. What!... 


But .... Very good, sir. If you say 
so. Table Superviser! Change Raid 
Hostile H.237 to X. Raid 237 


[X. = Unidentified]. Command’s or- 
ders. Command liaison says their 
Hudson is due to cross coast at this 
time and place. But J think Com- 
mand’s wrong this time. I'll back the 
Jigs.” 

Air Raid Warning Officer: “‘ Well, 
thank heavens, I pooped off the 
sirens as soon as you designated that 
aircraft hostile. And I know I’m not 
‘going to give the ‘ All Clear ’ until that 
chap turns round and goes home to the 
Fatherland again.” 

J. Three: ‘‘ That Jerry’s faded out 
to the West of us. We don’t see any 
A.A. shell-fire. What’s the matter 
with the guns ?” 

Plotter: “Shoot cancelled. Com- 
-mand thinks your J.U.88 may be 
friendly, so they daren’t risk shooting 
-him down.” 
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J. One: “ But, damn it all, 
I heard him. He's a Jerry for cortaiy 















































































He ought to be pretty well Overheai oan 
the Centre by now. Poke your hea of the 
out yourself and listen to him. Ther fortuna? 
no mistaking a J.U. 88, I tell you.» §4!™Y 
At this moment some distractin) and I 8 
incidents occur, leaving me, for « af * 
considerably shaken. The Boss y gh 
himself together first, and spat” 
thus: “Change the X. Raid to Hal ? ” 
tile H. Tell the guns. Hullo, Omg 
mand! Hullo, Command! I have; - J 
report that we have changed X, Raij P i 
237 to Hostile H. 237. What? Hof 
are we so certain it’s hostile ? Becay oie 
the beggar’s just dropped six rudé teenth 
great bombs pretty well on top of ics 
What? Anyone hurt? Yes. Wen _ 
all badly hurt—to know you didn 
believe us the first time.” | 
Yes. Accurate recognition of aj And w 
craft was vital. Whenever an mf oq pe 
identified aircraft approached our eo that 
hundreds of men reached for were, | 
telephones to ask the R.O. Corps 15,000 
the thing were hostile or friendly. graphi 
And we had to give a correct reph§ jourse 
If we said a friendly aircraft picked 
hostile, every fighter and gun in rangg ;:,, b 





would immediately strive to des 
it. If we said a hostile was friendly 
the enemy was left undisturbed 
do his photographic reconnaissance, ¢ 

























































what not, and unsuspecting popu The 
tions were bombed unwarned. @ away 
aircraft recognition had to be 100 pi aman, 
cent efficient and we strove to mak 
it so. ‘ 
I once watched a Post Observe eas 
Aircraft Recognition Test. Dist piv | 
aircraft—mere dots, to me—fiash Sins 
for a moment across a movie scree at 
I did not recognise one of them, = 
the lowest score made by any F on th 
Observer was “97 per cent corre enthr 
The three aircraft the losing Obse oer 





failed to recognise were two Japs al 
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1 one Russian which he had never seen 
ce be in fight. 
I wish I knew more about the work 
Overheag of the Observer Post crews, but un- 
Your head fortunately I never did duty at a Post. 
“ Then All my work was done at the Centre, 
_ and I seldom saw daylight, let alone 
“istrecting «49 sky with aircraft flying in it. I 
» for om ould have trouble in telling a Hurri- 
Boss pa cane from a M.E. 109. The air war, 
depen to me, was a jerky progression of 
ial - groups of conventional signs across 
aa Con, the Centre Ops. map. Yow could look 
‘ea up and see a squadron of Fighters 
re Hroar by, diminish in size, fade into 

" silence, and vanish in the distance. 
a To me, in the Centre, that same 
1X TUCHE ssrmation would look, perhaps, like 
top of y i 
me a ’ Spit. 

(Red F) D86B : 12:15 7 

n Of tif and while I would not see the speed 
" @N UNE and beauty of the flight, I would know 
Our COME that twelve of Debden’s Spitfires 
for thei were, a few seconds before, flying at 
Corps $15,000 feet above a definite geo- 
friendly graphical point, on a North-Easterly 
ct reply. course; that they had first been 
raft picked up and given a raid designa- 
m1 TA0G8 tion by our Bury Centre and that the 
a control officers at Debden and Fighter 
friendly Command were being ‘told,’ every 
rbed 30 seconds, of the squadron’s state, 
Sane, WE position, and progress. 

tee Then, perhaps, I might see, 50 miles 
d.@ away on the map to the N.E., this 
be y atrangement of symbols :— 

< (Yellow H) 107 : 50 + : 20 

a _§ and I would say to myself, “ Fifty 

af plus Jerries coming in at twenty 
“ff thousand feet. Those Debden Spits 
are trying for an interception.” And 
w 5 Suddenly the jerkily moving picture 

on the map would become vastly more 





enthralling than any cinema ‘ picture’ 
ever was or will be. I could follow 
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the progress of the attempted inter- 
ception—perhaps maddeningly missed, 
but more often successfully achieved. 
Then something like this would be 
the dramatic finale, recited in formal 
tones by the Centre Plotters :— 

“* Hostile bomber crashed in flames, 
Mike three, fife, niner, severn.” 

“Heinkel one one one; overhead’ 
Jig Three. Port engine on fire and 
losing height rapidly.” 

“ Dog-fight overhead Nan Posts. 
Nan Two reports it’s fairly raining 
Jerries, sir. Air’s full of parachutes.” 

“Hostile raid has lost formation. 
They’re flying all over the place and 
it’s impossible to plot them.” 

“Hostile raid has turned East. 
When they sort themselves out I'll 
give you a fresh plot. But one thing’s 
obvious now. They’ve had it.” 

We Centre crews, when on duty, 
never saw an aircraft, but in spite of 
that I think we got a broader and more 
detailed view of the air war than 
most people. At our Centre we 
watched the great ‘ picture’ of the air 
war from front seats in the stalls. 
And at night we ‘saw’ more and 
farther than anybody. I am glad I 
got such an intimate view of that 
epic performance entitled “‘ The Battle 
of Britain.” I will try to describe one 
‘ Act’ as I saw it. 

Time: Early autumn, 1940. Scene: 
The Centre Ops. Room. 

J. Plotter: “‘ Hullo, Jigs. What’s 
the weather like with you ?”’ 

J. One: “ Lovely afternoon. Visi- 
bility perfect.” 

J. Two: “Nice and warm and smells 
of hay. We’ve got the better of you 
today, Centre. What's it like in. the 
Ops. room ? ” 

J. Plotter: ‘* Hellish hot and smells 
of cheese.” 

J. Three: “ What’s Jerry up to, 
this fine day for flying? He hasn’t 
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packed up, has he, after the doing we 
gave him yesterday ?”’ 

. Plotter: ‘“R.D.F.’s got 50 plus 
hostiles, circling around Ostend. Hullo! 
It’s 150 plus, now.” 

J. Two: “Ah! I thought Jerry 
couldn’t resist mucking up a perfect 
day. Well, it’s nice weather for Spits, 
too.” , 

J. One: “Poor old London again, 
I suppose. I bet he comes in over our 
area as usual.” 

Plotter: ‘“‘I wonder. They’ve been 
getting hell here lately. Maybe they’ll 
switch to the Channel today, or fly in 
North of us. 200 plus, now, chaps. 
Still circling Ostend. Mike plotter’s 
just reported he can hear Debden’s 
Spits warming up.” 

J. Two: “‘ D’you ever think, Centre, 
where we'd be without R.D.F.? We'd 
never know what, when, or where any 
raid was coming—until we saw it.” 

J. One: “ And that’d be too late— 
unless we kept our Fighters on patrol 


all the time. And we haven’t got 
enough Fighters to fight, let alone 
patrol.” 

J. Three: “Yes. R.D.F.’s the 


goods; but don’t forget, if it wasn’t 
for us, our Fighters would have to go 
searching for hostiles—and the sky’s 
mighty big.” 

Plotter: ‘‘ Well, you'll soon get a 
chance to do your stuff. Those 
Jerries over Ostend are on the move. 
Now 250 plus, flying Nor’-West at 
between ten and fifteen thousand. 
Now 400 plus.” 

J. Three: ‘‘ Nor’-West. Then we'll 
get ‘em again. Well, spit on your 
hands, blokes.” 

J. Two: ‘“‘ Fancy having to wear 
my tin hat this weather, Centre! 
You’ve got the best of it, after all.” 

Duty Controller: ‘‘ That big raid’s 
coming in. The London Dock fires 
are still burning, so they’ll probably 
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go for the Docks again. But we’ye 
reason to think the enemy’s making 
special effort to reduce our Fighter 
strength and he may go for the air. 
fields. Tell the Posts to report. im: 
mediately any groups splitting off from 
the main raid.” 

Plotter : ‘‘ Look out for splits, Jigs, 
and report ’em immediately. The 
D.C. thinks London Docks are the 
target again, but he’s worried about 
bunches of Jerries splitting off the 
main raid and taking a crack at the 
Fighter Stations. Watch it!” 

J. Three: “Heard. 250 degrees, 
Very faint. One aircraft.” 

Plotter: ‘It’s a Moth, flying Nor’. 


West. The Nans are plotting it, 
Ignore it.” 

J. One: “Any more friendlies 
about ?” 


Plotter : ‘‘ Mighty little. A Bombay 
transport was coming in to us from 
Watford, but he’s turned back West. 
Somebody told him to clear out while 
the going was good, I guess. There 


are a couple of Hurries on test flight | 


over North Weald, but I think they'll 
land ’em now. Yes. MHeight’s just 
changed from 10 to 5. Nothing else 
up.” 

J. Two: “There soon will be. 
They’re warming up everything they’ve 
got at Martlesham, by the sound of it. 
Don’t rely on me for a sound plot, 
Centre, while this noise is going on.” 

Ploiter : “ Right-ho! The big raid’s 
split. 200 now flying North between 
twelve and eighteen thou, The rest 
are heading for the Thames Estuary. 
There’s a new hostile raid, 50. plus, 
flying North across the Channel. Man- 
ston’s Spits are up.” 

J. Three; “ Air-raid warnings are 
sounding all round.” 

J. One: “ Same here, Centre.” 

J. Two: “ Sirens going at Ipswich. 
Twelve Spits up from Martlesham, 
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circling. I'll give you a plot when 
they settle down on a course.” 

Plotter: ‘‘ Two squadrons of North 
Weald’s Spits are up, flying East. 
Mike Two’s got a sound plot down, so 
Debden’s Fighters are on the move. 
Main hostile raid is going up the 
Estuary, but 200 hostiles at twenty 
thou. are about 40 miles sou’-east of 


Clacton. On their present course 
they'll come in right over you, 
Jigs.” 


D.C.: ‘“ With whom are you trying 
to communicate, Jig Plotter ?” 

Plotter: “Why! With my Jig 
Posts, sir, of course.” 

D.C.: “* Well, they’re 40 odd miles 
away, so they won’t hear your shout- 
ing. Why not use your ’phone ?”’ 

Plotter: “‘ Sorry, Boss. I got a bit 
excited.” 

D.C.: ‘Keep your voices low, 
everybody. We're going to be busy 
in a minute, but there is no reason for 
any noise. Who’s the stand-by man ? 
Oh! You, Commander. Please re- 
lieve the Nan Plotter. And you, Pye, 
stand by to give the General a hand 
with R.D.F.” 


J. Two: “Here we go, Centre. 
Visual. 110 degrees. 12 at 10. East. 
Spits.” 


J. One: “ Visual. 20 degrees. 12 
at 10. East. Spits.” x 

J. Three: “‘I can hear ’em. Very 
faint. Going out East.” 

Plotter: ‘Ignore them, Jig Three. 
I’ve got a good visual fix.” 

J. One; “ Visual. From 60 degrees, 
through East, to 120 degrees. Fifty 
plus aircraft. Circle height 5. Nor’- 
West. Hostile bombers and Fighters. 
More like 100 now, Centre. Sky to 
seaward’s full of ’em. Martlesham’s 
Spits flew East, right into the mass, 
and I’ve lost track of ’em.” 

J. Three: “ Visual. 
16 at 20. East. Spits.” 


280 degrees. 
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Plotter: “There ought to be 20 
Spits there. That’s Debden’s lot.” 

J. Three: “ Just picked up 4 more 
Spits, two squares behind the 16.” 

Plotter: ‘‘ Make one raid of the 20. 
Plot on the leading aircraft.” 

From now, onwards, a never-stopping 
stream of information concerning the 
position, number, height, and descrip- 
tion of all aircraft in sight flows in 
from the Post Observers to the Plotter. 
I will, however, omit the official 
messages, phrased in their terse, pre- 
scribed form, and relate merely the 
unofficial observations of the Post 
crews. Also, I fear, the language of 
these unofficial observations must be 
considerably toned down. 

J. One: “R.D.F.’s a bit off on 
numbers today. 200 plus, my foot! 
Why, the whole sky’s full of the 
baskets.” 

Plotter: “I can’t plot that. Hang 


it! Give me a figure.” 
J. One: ‘* Make it 300 hostiles, 
then. No. The number is now 299. 


A twin-engine bomber, trailing smoke, 
has just crashed into the sea and 
exploded. So I take it we may write 
one off. Looked like a Heinkel.” 

J. Two: “JU.88 with one engine 
on fire, now overhead the Post, at one 
thousand. (My ‘phone emits four ear- 
splitting crashes.) Cripes!” 


Plotter, J. One, and J... Three: 
“Hullo! Holy Moses! What was 
that ?” 


J. Two (in tones of the utmost 
indignation): ‘‘The dirty dog. By 
Gosh, chaps! MHe’ll be dead meat 
himself in half a minute and yet he 
tried to bomb me. Ah! He’s had it. 
He’s crashed two miles Sou’-East of 
the Post. All smoke and flames now, 
Centre. A JU, 88.” 

Plotter: ‘Log all the crashes, or 
we'll lose count of them. ‘They really 
are copping it this time.” 
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J. One: “Single-engined aircraft 
overhead, at 12. Coming down out 
of control. Just like a falling leaf, 
Centre. Oh! Bad luck. It’s a 
Hurricane. Oh dear, oh dear. Poor 
chap, poor chap. Ha! Yes.... 
No. ... Yes he has. WHe’s baled 
out. Hurrah! He’s all right, Centre. 
He’s baled out. Parachute’s opened 
nicely. He’s all right. He won’t fall 
in the sea, either, with luck. Wind’s 
onshore. He’s.. .” 

J. Three: ‘Visual. Overhead. 
25 plus hostile aircraft. Very high. 
Sky’s full of aircraft, Centre, fiying 
and scrapping all ways at once, but 
this bunch of 25 is in close formation, 
flying Nor’-West.” 

Plotter: “Split raid, Boss. 25 
plus, Ner’-West, overhead Jig Three.” 

D.C.: “Give those 25 hostiles a 
raid number and ‘ tell ’ them—priority. 
Warn Debden. That’s their target 
by the look of it. Let’s pray all 
Debden’s Spits are airborne.” 

J. One: “It’s all just a big dog- 
fight now. They’re all everywhere 
and anyhow. The noise is a beggar. 
There’s too many to plot and no 
regular formations. It’s saturation 
point with us.” 

J. Two: “Same here. And I’m 
sorry, but I’ve lost count of the 
crashes. Two Hurries, 1 Spit, and 
about 20-hostiles, to date. There’s a 
Jerry in a parachute, hung up on a 
tree about half a mile off. I can see 
him kicking, through the glasses. 
Shall I send our third man out to help 
him ? ” 

Plotter: “No. Stick to the job. 
Give me plots of any definite forma- 
tions. Is the general direction still 
Westwards ? ” 

J. One: “No. Not West any more. 
Every-which-ways. Here comes a 
Heinkel . . . very low .. . one engine 
stopped. Flying East. Losing height 
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all the time. He’s due for a swim ing 





minute. He’ll never get home.” 

Plotter: “Mike Two has just 
reported Debden’s getting heavily 
bombed. It’s those 25 hostiles that 
went over you just now. If you spo 
any friendly Fighter formations, plot 
’em quick and we'll try for an inter. 
ception. Catch the baskets on the 
way back.” 

J. Three: “ General drift is South, 
Aircraft density thinning out fast, 
I'll give you individual plots again 
now.” 

Plotter: “The whole dog-fight’s 
moving South. There’s hardly a plot 
on the table North or West of you.” 

J. One: “Nothing in sight from 
here. There’s a lot of black smoke 
coming up, Tilbury way.” 

Plotter : ‘“‘ George One says they’ve 
hit the oi! tanks. Big fires. R.D.F.’s 
plotting nothing but hostiles over the 
Channel, flying South. It’s all over.” 

J. Two: “‘All Clear’ going at 
Ipswich. Can we get that Jerry out of 
that tree ?” 

Plotter : “Yes. See if you can make 
him talk while he’s still rattled.” 

D.C.: “Get a close estimate of 
crashes from all Posts. Fighter Com- 
mand wants a check, quick. Pilots’ 
reports show over 100 hostiles shot 
down—and if that’s correct, then the 
Luftwaffe’s had it. They can’t carry 
on with that percentage of loss.” 

We checked up and made the total 
enemy crashes in our Area, 128. The 
Boss said, ‘ That’s that, then. It'll 
be 200 before they get home. I doubt 
if he’ll ever come over again in fores, 
by day. And that means Hitler’s lost 
his war. You may couple up the 
Posts and go to the canteen, in threes, 
and get your tea. Send me in ‘& 
cup.” ; 

The day the D.C. delivered that 
casual oration proved, in fact, to 
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be the climax of what is now called 
The Battle of Britain. After that the 
enemy kept his bombers grounded and 
fussed about for a while with his 
fighter-bombers, accomplishing nothing 
much. Then he surrendered to us the 
daylit air over these Islands. The 
Battle was won. Therefore, let the 
trumpets blow ! 

When the day battle was won, an 
Air-Marshal paid us a visit. He made 
us a speech. He said, “It was you 
people (with the help, admittedly, of 
a few Fighter pilots) who won the 
Battle of Britain. The work of the 
Observer Corps was vital to the R.A.F. 
I say vital—which means, in this con- 
nection, all the difference between life 
and death.” 

His Majesty the King honoured us 
by visiting our Centre. When His 
Majesty left us we were the Observer 
Corps no longer. We had become 
the Royal Observer Corps; the only 
civilian defence organisation ever to 
be granted this honour. 

These visits filled us all with pride ; 
but the visit which filled my eyes 
with tears was made by a Fighter 
pilot—a survivor of ‘The Few.’ He 
was a young man, with a breastful of 
medals, an artificial leg, and an old, 
tired face. He said, “I just wanted 
to tell you chaps that, without you, 
we'd have been sunk. Absolutely. 
Thanks, chaps.” 

I find the memory of that enables 
me to look full in the eye the wearers 
of any medal ribbon, up to and in- 
cluding the Distinguished Service Order. 


After the Day battle came that of 
the Night. At first it was hardly a 
battle at all, for the enemy had. the 
night air almost to himself. Our A.A. 
guns did their best, but in those days 
their best was just not good enough. 
And the range of our night-fighter 
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aircraft’s effectiveness was limited to 
the distance a man can see in the 
dark, which also is not good enough, 
This phase of the air war almost drove 
us Observers mad. We watched 
those sinister swarms of bombers rise 
up from their nests in Holland, Bels 
gium, and France to stream across the 
North Sea and the Channel, while we 
asked ourselves, “Where will i be 
tonight?” All we could do was 
sound the air-raid sirens and watch 
the bombers’ tracks converge—on 
London, perhaps, or Plymouth, or 
Coventry—and pass the word that 
caused the red lights to warn the 
N.F.S. stations, the Air Raid Wardens, 
and the Hospitals—in time. 

What we frantically desired was to 
stop those bomber streams—but we 
had no adequate means. We could but 
warn the A.A. gunners and strive to 
plot the tracks of bombers and night- 
fighters so accurately in Time and 
Space that the two might meet. It 
was maddening, time after time, to 
put a fighter on a bomber’s very tail, 
on the map, only to find the pilot 
reporting ‘‘ Nothing in sight.” Either 
human sight, or our work, was not 
good enough. That second alternative 
was, for us, a very terrible thought. 
Were we to blame ? 

Suddenly, one windy night, after 
long months of impotence, anguish, 
and doubt, we were given the answer. 
The enemy raided London, in strength, 
and set the City on fire. As usual, 
we put our night-fighters on the 
bombers’ tails and waited for the 
usual negative result. And, instead, 
the sky was lit by exploding bombers, 
and more bombers crashing in ‘flames. 

We were elated, but amazed. We 
had done our work no better and no 
worse than usual. What, then, had 
caused this sudden and seemingly 
miraculous change ? It was ridiculous 

A2 
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to suppose our pilots had suddenly 
acquired the power to see clearly in 
the dark. But we found that miracle 
had happened. Thanks to our scientists 
and the fitting of radar instruments 
to our night-fighters, the pilots’ range 
of vision had, in effect, been increased 
by some hundred yards. The short 
but critical gap between estimation 
and reality had been bridged, to make 
the vital difference between failure and 
success. 

The enemy lost about 12 per cent of 
his bombers that night. He did not 
dare to face that rate of loss again. 
He gave up. Never again did he raid 
these Islands in force. Weak sneak- 
raids and a dash or two at such citadels 
of military importance as Canterbury 
were all he would venture henceforth. 
Thereafter the air was ours, by night 
as well as by day. 

The intensity of our work eased off 
for a while, and somebody seized the 
opportunity to plant in the Centre 
crews—a parcel of young women! 
When we old rogue males heard this 
dreadful news we were outraged. Our 
Centre had become, for us, a Club 
where, in the intervals of work, we 
could sit and put our feet up on the 
table and smoke and curse and play 
cards and swap lies. The thought 
of a lot of young gals intruding into 
our comfortable privacy was too much 
for us. We protested, officially. We 
threatened to resign, en bloc. 

Our Official Protest was a beautiful 
piece of work. It was drawn up by a 
Special Committee composed of the 
following crew members :— 


Mike Plotter—Major-General (retd.). 

Inter-Centre Teller—Greengrocer. 

R.D.F. Plotter—Author and Play- 
wright. 

Table Supervisor—Barrister-at-Law. 

Don Plotter—Taxi-driver (retd.). 
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The Committee’s report stressed the 
following indubitable facts :— 





(1) That unless a Centre crew wa 
100 per cent efficient it was 4 
menace to the whole war effort, 

(2) That 100 per cent efficiency wa 
acquired only by 100 per cent 
team-work. 

(3) That we had become, through 
long experience of working 
together, a 100 per cent efficient 
team. 

(4) That the introduction of women 
into our team would destroy 
its team-work and, therefore, 
its efficiency. 

(5) That, as a direct result, we could 
easily lose the war. 


Our Protest was totally ignored by 
the Authorities. We withdrew ow 
resignations, our barrister having 
pointed out that our action was, in 
effect, mutiny in face of the enemy, 
which is an offence punishable by 
death. 

The girls arrived. They were a 
squad of W.A.A.F., obviously hand- 
picked. We hated them at sight and 
gave them all the dirty jobs. And 
when they changed those jobs into 
good, clean ones, we hated them worse 
than ever. Or thought we did. And 
then ... Well, they were nice girls, 
and pleasant to look at. It did not 
take them long before they could 
tackle any job in the Ops. room, 
which made things a lot easier for us 
old gentlemen. And, presently, we 
found that they could sit and smoke 
and play cards and cuss, too. We 
found they could tell us some stories 
which even we had never heard. 80 
we admitted them as members of our 
team—and increased our efficiency 
thereby to 100 per cent, plus. Bless 


em. 
The team-work of our Centre crew 
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was remarkable. Through practice, 
sympathy, mutual consideration, and 
long association we could divine what 
the other fellow was going to need and 
supply him with it at the appropriate 
moment, without a word spoken. For 
instance, I was tracking, on the long- 
range board, one of our ‘ Thousand 
Bomber’ raids. A rapid, ceaseless 
stream of data was coming to me 
through the ’phone from the R.D.F. 
Teller. My job was to translate the 
Teller’s words into conventional signs 
and figures, assemble them in the 
proper order, and place them, pointing 
in the right direction, on the right map 
square. All this kept my ears, eyes, 
brain, and both hands. very busy. 
The business needed unremitting con- 
centration, or ‘ continuity ’ would be 
lost and a mess made of the operation. 
I dare not pause to speak or make a 
signal with my hands. In the middle 
of all this I felt that my supply of an 
essential symbol was running out. 
Iremember saying to myself in dismay, 
“Oh heavens! I’ve used up all my 
blue arrows.” At that moment I 
heard the tinkle of something being 
poured into my symbols’ tray. I felt 
in the compartment reserved for blue 
arrows and found it full of them. 
I carried on with my plotting. Pres- 
ently I felt a great desire to smoke. 
I said to myself, ““My goodness! 
I wish I had time to light a cigarette.” 
Then a hand came over my shoulder 
and put a lit cigarette in my mouth. 
That is the sort of thing I mean when 
I talk about 100 per cent plus team- 
work. 

Team-work, by Jove! was needed 
when our bombing offensive got well 
under way. I have seen the Centre 
crews plot, track, and tell, out and in, 
no less than 4000 aircraft in twenty- 
four hours—Flying Forts, Mustangs, 
and Spitfires by: daylight and Lancas- 
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ters, Mosquitoes, and Halifaxes in the 
dark. No one who has not tried to 
do it will understand how much work 
a job of that size entails. You must 
take my word for it that it was terrific. 
But the Corps did it in addition to its 
main work, which was, according to 
the Air Ministry, “the foundation 
upon which the whole air defence of 
these Islands is based.”” We had some 
more little jobs to attend to in case 
we got bored. We gave, for example, 
First Priority to the nursing of ‘8.0.8.’ 
aircraft, which were mainly bombers 
damaged by enemy action, and which 
had to be helped to land safely with- 
out killing their crews. After V.E. 
Day the R.A.F. informed us that the 
R.O. Corps had been instrumental in 
saving as many 8.0.8. bombers as the 
total number of R.A.F. heavy bombers 
in operation at the end of the war. I 
take this to mean we helped to save 
more than 1000 bombers and perhaps 
10,000 airmen. 

Let the bugles blow ! 

Another little job was provided for 
us by the flying-bombs. At first we 
could not do much except give warning 
of their approach. After some practice 
we began to get rather clever at putting 
our Tempests on the Doodle-bugs’ 
tails. But before we could get really 
efficient at this game the A.A. gunners 
stepped in, came into their own at 
last, and helped to kill the flying- 
bombs stone dead. I hope the people 
of London will never forget what they 
owe to the A.A. gunners. In the end 
only 2 out of every 100 flying-bombs 
launched reached its target. 

Then there were the rockets. When 
these horrible things began to fall 
upon us, I, for one, made up my mind 
there was nothing we could do to 
stop them. I was wrong. I must be 
careful what I say, here; but it is 
common knowledge that some queer 
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things began to happen to rockets 
during the last months of the war. 
A lot of them began to fall short of 
their target. Instead of hitting London 
they hit the North Sea. 

I even remember reading in the 
newspapers of rockets behaving 
“ erratically ’ and falling on Germany 
instead of on England. If our scientists 
had anything to do with this they 
were playing a very pretty game. 
To play it successfully one must, 
I imagine, be forewarned of one’s 
opponent’s moves. The official motto, 
by the way, of the Royal Observer 
Corps is :— 


** Forewarned is Forearmed.” 


I pray there will be no more war ; 
but in the days of rockets wearing 
atom bombs on their noses, he who is 
not forewarned is lost. 


The Royal 


[July 
Observer Corps has informed its old 
gentlemen that it has no more use for 
anyone over fifty, so I and my tried 
and trusty team-mates must now 
stand aside. The Government jg 
calling for volunteers to fill our places, 
Quick, alert young minds are to replace 
long experience, tested steadiness, and 
proved efficiency. So be it! Good 
luck to the young and the quick. If 
there is another war, he who is not 
quick will be dead. 

To my old comrades, now on thé 
scrap-heap, I say: The one happiness 
which came to me out of the war was 
to know you and to work with you. 
You tackled a long, hard, ugly piece 
of work and you made it into a master- 
piece. 

“Stand by: Special Message: B-I 
Watch shining : repeat shining.” 

Well done ! 
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Dear ‘ Maaa,’ 

When I last wrote to you! I 
quoted a friend as saying that the 
Gold Coast was “‘ a happy and friendly 
country.” Some mild disputation has, 
I gather, arisen out of this remark, 
and, since it is too hot on the Coast 
at this time of year for anyone actively 
to enjoy an argument, however mild, 
Ieannot help wishing that my friend 
had said ‘“‘a happy and friendly 
people.” Nobody could, I think, have 
disagreed with that. If he had, I 
should have taken him to Taku and 
introduced him to the old gentlemen 
of the village and to Mr Akpojah and 
Edith May. 

Taku village lies on the coast not 
far from the Volta River, and my 
friend and I have been received by its 
Chief ‘‘ not as friends but as brothers.” 
This happy intimacy has arisen out of 
some business about a palm-leaf hut 
which we wanted to build on the 
beach as a shelter from the sun on 
Sundays; and it all began on a 
Sunday. 

I awoke at dawn. I always do, 
because that is when the boy brings 
the tea and when the flock of birds, 
which roost in the great mahogany 
tree outside my bedroom, come into 
good voice and all begin to sing at 
once. 

I was out in the garden by seven, 
working like a slave. That is to say 
that I told the amiable and green- 
fingered savage who tends my so- 
called garden to thin the cannas, then 
looked into the garage to make sure 
that my driver was oiling and greasing 
the car. Everybody in Africa tells 
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you how hard he has been working on 
his farm or in his garden—how he has 
planted this or that, done this or that 
to his car or his lorry—and we all 
commiserate, but in fact we all know 
that he has only been bearing the 
white man’s burden and that, if he is 
tired, it is only because of the frailties 
of the African’s character. 

Today I wanted to go to Taku 
beach and to be there in time for a 
long, long bathe before lunch. So I 
chivied the driver about his greasing 
and chivied the cook about the 
pienic basket, and made sure by 
personal inspection that it contained 
the gin and bitters and the soda, 
the beer and the ice and, of course, 
the opener. 

I was away by eight, picked up my 
friend, and off we went. I had arranged 
to meet the Chief and his Elders at 
eleven. We had already had one 
meeting, at which we had told him of 
our wish to build a shelter and had 
sought, with the aid of a traditional 
bottle of ‘rhum,’ produced at the 
opportune moment, their goodwill for 
the project. A message had now been 
received from Mr Akpojah, Secretary 
of the Native Authority, to say that 
the Chief was ready to complete the 
lease of the land and to arrange for 
the building. Once more we carried 
a bottle of ‘ rhum.’ 

The ‘rhum’ is, in fact, whisky or gin, 
according to the previously ascertained 
taste of the Chief in question, but the 
passing of liquor for the preliminary 
sanctioning and final sealing of all 
bargains with Chiefs and other pos- 
sessors of property is a tradition which 
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dates back to the earliest slave-trading 
days of the seventeenth century. 

When we reached the village, which 
is a pleasant place with two good 
schools, a green football field, and a 
church with a belfry, we were met by 
Mr Akpojah. He is a tall man with 
an open, intelligent face and great 
charm of manner. He is getting 
on now, and undertaken his present 
duties for the Native Authority more 
to pass the time than anything else, 
I think. Until he retired two years 
ago he was an enterprising and suc- 
eessful trader, owned three lorries, 
and made large profits by running 
smoked fish from Taku up to the 
Forest country and bringing back 
passengers. I am sure his bank balance 
is bigger than mine is ever likely to be. 
He was wearing a dark-blue cloth 
embroidered here and there with little 
isolated animals, spears and other 
designs in yellow, red and green. 
It had been woven, I thought, at Keta, 
near the mouth of the Volta. 

“The Chief is ready to receive you 
now,” he said, and we invited him 
into the car. 

Under Mr *» bojah’s guidance we 
crawled and bu ‘..d through one 
tortuous alley after another, scattering 
goats and chickens with blasts of the 
exasperatingly rude horn with which 
the makers have seen fit to equip my 
motor-car, and followed by a crowd of 
naked, shouting children. 

The Chief’s house is a very nice one. 
It is new and clean and built round a 
large sunny courtyard, on the walls 
of which are lively frescoes of hunting 
scenes, wherein very small men with 
very long guns take aim at great 
leopards with bright-green eyes and 
scarlet tongues. 

We found the Chief and his Elders 
sitting in the reception-room, a spot- 
less apartment furnished in the late 
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Victorian manner with red plush 
chairs and china ornaments. Having 
shaken hands with everybody in gyp. 





cession and the Chief last, we gat 
down on two chairs opposite our hosts, 
and Mr Akpojah stood on our right 
ready to interpret for us. 

The scene was set for the transaction 
of the business, but from our experi. 
ence at the previous meeting I kney 
that the point of it must be approached 
circuitously via crop prospects, fish 
prices and other social byways in the 
oriental manner, with Mr Akpojah 
interpreting both ways and the Chief's 
linguist (no Chief must ever speak 
direct on such occasions) repeating the 
remarks again both ways. Converse 
tion proceeded in a leisurely and rest. 
ful manner. It was very hot, and, 
before we had even reached the fish, 
the most elderly Elder at the end of 
the row was comfortably asleep. 

However, after about twenty 
minutes, the meeting had agreed 
unanimously that both erops and fish 
prices were good, and quite suddenly 
the Chief, a gentle old man in a red 
cloth, looked at me with alert and 
friendly eyes and made a long, brisk 
speech. This, as it reached me through 
the linguist and Mr Akpojah, went 
more or less as follows: “‘ My greet- 
ings. I welcome you both to my 
country not as friends but as brothers, 
because I have seen you and talked to 
you. You come here for rest and 
pleasure and .in seeking them you 
come to me, observing our customs, 
and ask for the help of myself and my 
people. My Elders and I welcome 


you, and in all our dealings we will 
trust each other as brothers, not a 
friends.” 

I thought the distinction a trifle 
cynical, but I knew what he meant, 
and I believe I. began to blush. 1 
thanked him and assured him that 
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I would not forget his words or betray 
his trust. 

“That is good,” he said, “and 
Mr Akpojah will settle all the matter 
of the building of the hut and the 
price and the rent. We will not 
charge you more than you can afford 
to pay.” This alarmed me slightly, 
because my motor-car outside was 
outrageously large and glittered vul- 
garly with chromium. My purse would 
presumably be bottomless. However, 
Mr Akpojah comforted me with the 
most inconspicuous of winks. 

“The palaver is now ended,” said 
the Chief, ‘so, if you consent, we 
would now like to invite the gods to 
witness and to bless our agreement.” 

Recognising the cue, I produced the 
bottle of whisky, which I had placed 
beside my chair, and handed it to Mr 
Akpojah. 

“TJ,” he said, “as your linguist, 
hand this to the linguist of the Chief : 
that is proper.” 

The Chief received it via his linguist, 
and smiled his thanks. He handed it 
to the Elder on his left, who opened 
it and came and stood in the middle 
of the floor, holding the bottle to 
his chest. Everyone bent his head, 
and the Elder, with closed eyes, 
spoke, every now and then tipping a 
few drops of the whisky on to the 
floor. Mr Akpojah knelt by my side 
and repeated what was said in a low 
voice. 

“We pray to God and to all the 
gods of our people, who are present 
here, to join us in welcoming these 
friends as brothers. We pour this 
libation to you in order that you may 
hear our prayers and be witnesses of 
our agreement. We pray you to 
prosper our brothers and bring them 
happiness when they come among us. 
We pray that there may be no troubles 
between us. If they or we fail to keep 
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faith, you will punish. Bless these 
white men, bless the Chief, bless the 
Elders, bless all the people of this 
village.” 

When he had finished praying he 
handed the bottle to the linguist. 
The old men sat up, looked round to 
make sure, as it were, that they were 
out of church, and then one and all 
fixed their eyes on the bottle. They 
began to smile. 

The linguist produced a glass from 
under his chair, poured out an inch of 
whisky, and handed it to the Chief, 
who tossed it back—and it was good 
export quality—without a change of 
expression. Then the glass went the 
whole round, a treble. tot, neat, for 
every Elder and the very generous 
dregs for Mr Akpojah. We did not get 
any, because, I think, they were not 
quite sure whether we would like to 
share the one and only glass. 

And that really was the end of the 
palaver. We asked leave to go, and, 
having shaken hands all round again, 
went out. to talk details with Mr 
Akpojah. He was very modest in his 
demands: the hut would be ready by 
the following Sunday. 

Then we went down to the beach, 
across falling grass-land to a coconut 
grove on the edge of the sand. 

A coconut grove is a lovely thing, 
with its rows of feathery palms grow- 
ing out of the sand. They rustle and 
shiver in the breeze, and their fronds 
shine golden-green against the clean 
blue sky. The only unsatisfactory 
thing about a coconut palm is, in fact, 
its coconuts. Before I came here I 
had never seen a coconut in statu 
nature, nor indeed had I taken a really 
passionate interest in one for over 
thirty years. Having, however, been 
brought up on stories of castaways in 
the South Sea Islands, I had always 
understood that they grew on the tree 
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just like they are in the shops— 
brown and fuzzy and quite capable of 
being holed with that lovely curved 
spike which is so essential a feature 
of any satisfactory pocket-knife. (For 
removing stones from horses’ hooves ? 
In Heaven’s name, why ?) I was also 
properly brought up to understand 
that any castaway could sit under a 
coconut tree and merely drink the 
“cool and refreshing draught” from the 
nuts that fell about his feet. On the 
contrary, the coconut on the tree is a 
round green thing the size of a small 
football, with a tough hide backed by 
an inch or so of fibre. I am told that 
the nut, as we know it, lives inside this 
‘pericarp,’ and that what lies in 
between is copra. This is, so far as 
I am concerned, only hearsay, because 
I have never yet succeeded in opening 
one. In fact the only person I have 
ever seen open a coconut without the 
aid of a sharp and heavy weapon was 
a bull-terrier bitch, who used to keep 
herself in good fighting trim by tearing 
one to pieces every Sunday. But she 
cheated because she always chose one 
from the beach, half rotted and 
softened by long pounding in the surf. 
I have never seen a coconut fall from 
its tree. If, in fact, I were cast away 
on a South Sea island I should insist 
on having the Swiss Family Robinson’s 
wreck conveniently to hand with its 
set of carpenters’ tools. 

I had always imagined the coast of 
West Africa to consist of deep forests, 
sluggish rivers, mangroves with leprous 
roots glimmering in murky pools, 
crocodiles, miasmas, and dripping heat. 
I believe there are places like that, 
but this was not one of them. 

» Far away to the west I could see 
surf creaming on golden beaches, with 
the sunlit spray drifting imland up 
open grassy slopes. The tide was low, 
as tides on rocks and sands should 
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always be. In the coconut groy 
about us young Africans in bright 
colours lay sleeping in the shade, 
The grove lay at one end of a smal 
bay, with the white sand curving 
away to a little headland and leading 
gently up to the verge of grass andj 
mauve convolvulus. 

Below us smooth brown rock 
stretched out for some distance, ful 
of pools in which small naked boy 
were fishing. I think pools entirely 
fascinating, and particularly so when 
I find that those on the Equator ar 
so exactly like those at home, com. 
plete with green and pink seaweed and 
anemones and even ‘ cabiéts.’. I only 
know (and probably cannot spell) the 
Guernsey name for those little green 
fish with big eyes that dart out from 
under the ledges in all self-respecting 
rock pools; but they are the same 
creatures that are fished for with 
bread on bent pins by small boys all 
over the coasts of Europe and, appar- 
ently, of Africa as well. 

Out on the fringe of the rocks the 
surf spouted in silver fountains and 
white terns were diving. In the middle 
of the bay lay smooth sand, with the 
long rollers coming in like. trains, 
each with its row of little black 
dots among the foam—the heads of 
small boys, surf-riding on any old 
bit of wood, or one of mother’s big 
wooden trays. 

Away to the right the point ran 
out in another tumble of rocks to 
one great square block breasting the 
breakers. On top of this I could see 
a tall, naked fisherman. He was 
using a fine, circular casting-net, and 
each time he threw it his.arm went 
up and the white net fanned out 
against the blue sky. Every now and 
then a giant roller reared up over his 
head to break in roaring plumes about 
him. He saved himself by diving 
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cleanly through it and climbing back 
on to his rock, with the net still in his 
hand, whon it had passed. 

We took our surf-boards and went 
out to join the small boys. The 
surfing in the Gold Coast had been 
another most pleasant surprise. Every 
‘Qld Coaster’ I had met had warned 
me that bathing was impossible in the 
Gold Coast. The surf was gigantic, 
the currents and undertow lethal, and 
nobody but a madman would ever put 
foot in the sea. In fact the surf is 
dangerous and several people have 
lost their lives, but if you take the 
elementary precaution of asking the 
local villagers where it is safe, and 
keep within the landmarks they point 
out to you and do not go out too far, 
you have nothing to fear. 

Surf on the coast varies greatly 
from day to day, according to the tide. 
This morning it was low springs, and 
we walked out for over fifty yards on 
hard, smooth sand, through the gentlest 
of breakers, to where the green swells 
reared and broke. 

The essence of all good surf-riding 
is, of course, to catch the wave as it is 
eurling over to its break. Then you 
come swooping down the face of it 
before flattening out for the long 
smooth run to the shore. This swoop 
is more like ski-ing down a sudden 
steep slope than anything else, and is 
just as frightening and just as much 
fun. 
One small, shiny, naked boy attached 
himself to me, and had the impertinence 
to laugh when I mistimed an unusually 
big wave and got bowled over several 
times before I surfaced, puffing and 
blowing and mildly indignant. I 
threatened to duck him; I was 
annoyed with him anyway for his 
ability to surf-ride without a board. 
But he laughed and swam away out to 
sea to go and talk to some friends who 
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were fishing in a canoe about half a 
mile beyond the breakers. 

’ Surfing without a board is all very 
well. I know that on the beaches of 
Natal it is considered effeminate to 
use a board, and I have often watched 
with admiration the young gods and 
goddesses of that lovely coast come 
swooping in with head and chest well 
up out of the water, graceful and very 
beautiful. Alas, I am too old. At 
least that is how I comfort myself. 
I find it easy enough to ride the wave 
without a board, but quite impossible 
to get my head up, so that my run is 
performed in turbulent darkness and 
half the Atlantic goes up my nose. 
With my portly figure and greying 
hairs, such as they are, I prefer the 
comfort of a board. 

When we had had enough of it, we 
threw our boards on the sand and 
wandered past the coconut grove to 
see the fishing cove. There were over 
a hundred deep-sea canoes drawn up 
under the palms. 

These canoes are about thirty feet 
long and three in the beam, with bow 
and stern so cut away for negotiating 
the surf that the hulls are shaped like 
crescent moons. They are hollowed 
out of huge tree-trunks and come from 
the deep forest. Over a hundred miles 
inland you can see them lying by the 
side of the road awaiting transport to 
the coast. They have been fashioned 
with axe and adze by men whose trade 
it is, on the site where the great tree 
grew, and have been dragged on 
rollers through the forest to the road- 
side. There they are picked up by 
lorries and carried to the fishing 
villages, where the fishermen paint 
them and fit them out for sea, the 
last and most essential process being 
the sacrifice of a chicken to the god 
in charge of the local fishing grounds: . 

The finished boat has thwarts and 
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a@ movable mast and is painted black, 
with red or white gunwale and some- 


times a red and white text, or name, 


or a star and crescent moon painted 
on the bow. The sail is four-sided, 
narrower at the bottom than the top. 
It has neither gaff nor boom, the fore- 
peak being kept in place by a light 
spar thrust up diagonally from a 
thwart. It is a light and efficient rig, 
though tacking is impossible. On a 
good following wind a canoe will do 
seven knots or more. 

As we stood there we could see the 
whole horizon dotted with the sails of 
these canoes on their way home from 
the deep-sea banks. Close inshore 
there was one already nearing home 
with the first of the night’s catch. 
She looked lovely coming down the 
wind with her sail free and a bone in 
her teeth. The sail was like a brown, 
wind-blown leaf scudding over the 
blue water, and I could see the four 
paddlers sitting idle on their thwarts 
and the helmsman standing tall on 
the high stern, leaning on his long 
sweep. 

When the canoe neared the breakers 
at the entrance to the cove, down came 
mast and sail, and everyone began to 
paddle. The Gold Coast paddle is 
short and sturdy and the stubby, 
rounded blade has three points. This 
design is unique, I think, and is no 
doubt ideally suited for quick use in 
the surf. Perhaps a worn-out trident 
was given to some ancient African by 
Neptune when he was touring the 
tropic seas and had come ashore to 
rest among the palms. The paddles 
used by this particular crew had white 
blades and they flashed in the sun as 
the rhythm quickened. 

Men, women and children had 
collected at the water’s edge to help 
land the fish and carry them to the 
village. Everyone was watching the 
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canoe to see whether it would catch’ 
breaker and ride it all the way in. It 
did. A great roller rose under the 
stern, lifting it ten feet high, and then 
broke. The canoe, caught full on the 
smother, came sweeping in, bows 
down, stern high, with the helmsman 
tugging at his sweep to keep her 
straight and the paddlers sitting quiet 
and still. The bows rode gently up 
on to the sand and the crew jumped 
out and pulled her clear. It was a 
perfect landing. Often, when the tide 
is high and the surf short and fierce, 
I have seen a canoe turn over, but 
nobody minds. The crew jump clear 
and swim alongside, guiding her in on 
the next wave, and nothing is lost 
because the fish are safely bagged in 
the rolled-up nets and they and the 
mast and sail and all other gear are 
tied to the thwarts. These fishermen 
are far too experienced to take any 
risks like that. 

The catch was a good one: half a 
ton of fish, perhaps. They were mostly 
little silver herring, but I saw some 
soles and one or two big ‘ groopers,’ 
and one long, evil-faced barracuda. 
There was also a filying-fish quite 
different from any other I had ever 
seen. Its silver body had a deep pink 
sheen on it, and its wings, when spread 
out, were made of deep-brown oiled 
silk with a pattern of bright-blue 
spots. 

We worked our way out of the 
crowd and began to walk back. A 
little girl, dressed only in a bright-red 
twist of rag about her waist, came 
with us, smiling and anxious to make 
conversation. She was carrying ®& 
perfect model of a canoe, made out of 
a palm leaf, with a coloured cotton 
sail, fully rigged and complete in all 
essentials. But she was far too over- 
come at her own boldness to be able 
to say a word when we admired her 
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toy, and soon she waved her hand and 
ran back into the crowd. 

The sun was hot now and our 
backs, well browned as they were, 
began to burn, so we took refuge 
under the palm trees and ate and slept. 

When I awoke, about half-past two, 
everything was very peaceful. There 
was no one in sight and the rollers 
were rising in jade-green walls out of 
a glassy sea. The little land crabs 
were sitting hull-down in their holes 
in the sand waiting for the incoming 
tide, and a blue lizard with an orange 
head and tail, sunning himself on the 
tree-trunk opposite me, did not move 
for a quarter of an hour. The only 
creature showing any energy at all 
was a black-and-white kingfisher, which 
was flitting from rock to rock as 
though they burned its feet. 

And then, showing round the corner 
of my palm tree, I saw a piece of dark- 
blue cloth embroidered with small, 
isolated birds and animals, spears, 
and other things in green and yellow. 
An expensive cloth, probably hand- 
woven at Keta. Mr Akpojah. 

I got up and went round the corner 
to see him. He rose, adjusted his cloth 
over his left shoulder, and held out his 
hand. 

“I saw you were asleep,” he said, 
“so I waited. I have some eggs for 
you.” 

I thanked him and took the folded 
palm leaf with the eggs inside and we 
sat down together in the shade, but 
we did not talk. The world was too 
bright and still. Mr Akpojah, from 
habit, sat and watched the sea, look- 
ing for signs of fish. 

A little naked figure with a streak of 
red about its middle slipped out from 
behind a rock and stood and looked 
at us, sucking its thumb. It was our 
girl-friend of the morning. Mr Akpojah 
beckoned her with down-bent fingers. 
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“* My daughter,” he said. 

She came and sat between his knees, 
holding the hem of his cloth to her 
mouth and staring at me over it with 
big, solemn eyes. 

“* What is her name ?”’ 

“Edith May,” he said. ‘“ Stan- 
dard I. But,” he added, in careful 
explanation, “this is Sunday and her 
school uniform is being washed.”’ 

In a sudden crisis of embarrassment, 
Edith May giggled and jumped up 
and ran off down to the sea. The dry, 
soft sand spirted up in little fountains 
under the pink soles of her feet. 
Showing off, she plunged into a pool 
and lay there shouting and splashing. 

It was infectious. 

“I’m going to bathe,” I said. 
oe Coming ? ” 

Mr Akpojah looked at me and at the 
sea, and then looked up the rise along 
the village path. No one was coming. 
We had bathed together before, but 
I knew that his dignity was involved. 
As an official of the Taku State he 
had to be careful of that. 

I handed him a surf-board and he 
laid down his cloth. He had an old 
pair of shorts on underneath, so I 
knew that he had been expecting to 
bathe all the time. 

With all his fifty years he was ‘a 
fine figure of a man. His shoulders 
were heavy and alive with muscle, and 
his stomach was like a board. The 
men of the coastal fringe, being 
fishermen and getting plenty of pro- 
tein and plenty of hard exercise, 
present no problem to our nutrition- 
ists, and Mr Akpojah had been brought 
up on these beaches and had been a 
fisherman before he took to trade. 
He was probably a fisherman again 
now, sometimes, for love of the thing. 

We left Edith May in her warm pool 
and fought our way through the 
breakers. The tide was flooding fast 
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and they were rushing in with great 
power behind them. It was harder 
work now than in the morning. The 
waves battered us and thundered over 
us, and when we rode one, it flung us 
high on the shelving sand. 

. Mr Akpojah had a trick of mounting 
a ten-foot curler and then sliding 
sideways down the face of it. I do 
not know how he did it. My attempts 
to copy him ended time after time in 
disaster, and I soon became filled with 
sea-water and deaf and exhausted. 
I left him to it and went and lay in the 
hot sand. He was pretty to watch. 

When he came out my friend had 
woken up and there were more greet- 
ings. Then Mr Akpojah said, ‘‘ I must 
go home,” and I gave him a tin of 
cigarettes, and he took up his cloth 
and threw it over his shoulder and 
walked away up the hill to his home, 
tall and dignified and leisurely, with 
Edith May holding his hand and 
every now and then breaking into a 
quick dance-step and jerking her body 
to the rhythm, as African children must 
always do. 

“Why,” said my friend, “do we 
spoil all that ?”’ 

“‘She’s in Standard I.,’’ I said, “‘and 
her blue-and-white school uniform is 
at the wash.” 

I do not know if he knew what I 
meant, but there was no need for me 
to explain, because at that moment 
the bare horizon above Mr Akpojah 
and Edith May suddenly erupted into 
@ frieze of running black figures and 
down the hill poured a stream of boys. 
Some were in khaki shirts and shorts, 
the usual school uniform for boys in 
this country, and others were in 
flowered cloths caught up over one 
shoulder. They ran, scrapping, shout- 
ing, and laughing on to the sand, 
stripped off their uniforms and their 
cloths and ran naked into the sea— 
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all except two, and they each had a 
fishing-net. 

We strolled down to talk to them, 
The nets were hand-nets of the kind 
which I had seen the distant fisherman 
using on the rock earlier in the day, 
It is a fine cotton net, woven in a 
circle about eight feet across, with 
weights round the edge and a line to 
hold it by. 

“ Going fishing ? ” 

The boys were about fourteen. 

** Yes,” said one, very busy arrang- 
ing his weights and not wanting to be 
bothered. But his friend was more 
forthcoming. 

** You like our place ?” he asked. © 

“Yes. Do you mind us coming ?” 

**God made the beach and all of 
us,” he said. 

** Are you at school ? ” 

“Yes. Standard VII.” 

“What are you going to do when 
you leave ?” 

**T am going to Achimota.” 

“* And then ?” 

“ That is too many years to say.” 

“What do you want to be? A 
doctor, an engineer ? ” 

“*T like lorries.” He was too young. 

** And your friend ?”’ 

The other boy was already walking 
away towards the rocks carrying his 
net. 

“He is not clever. He will fish.” 

I looked after him, admiring his fine 
shoulders and narrow waist and his 
free, long-legged stride. 

** Good afternoon, sir.”” The clever 
one ran after him. Physically he was 
his match and they were both happy 
and unspoilt. They stood side by 
side on a rock fronting the creamy 
breakers, and every now and then 
they were hidden in a curtain of 
sparkling foam. 

They were casting their nets in the 
calm spells, bending low and rising and 
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finging out an arm from which the 
net flashed out, shining in the sun like 
a round, silver, spider’s web. After a 
few moments it was pulled gently in 
and lifted, a sad, wet little bundle, on 
to the brown rock. No whales. 

“T would rather be the fisherman,” 
said my friend. 

“So would I, but we are not young 
and we come from Europe. Young 
Africa,” I added sententiously, “ and 
the world is its oyster.” 

“ All on a platter.” 

“Yes. All the achievements and 
chaos and opportunities and miseries 
of a thousand years—all served up 
a la carte.” 

“T would still rather be the fisher- 
man.” 

“Not if you were in Standard VII. 
and going to Achimota and perhaps to 
Oxford you wouldn’t.” 

“ Anyway, he’s had all this.” He 
waved his arm vaguely towards the 
boys in the surf, the canoes scudding 
home before the rising wind, the 
flashing terns diving beyond the 
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breakers, and the green hill over which 
Edith May had just danced home with 
her father. 

The sun was getting low, dropping 
into the haze and flushing faintly like 
a man with Yellow Jack. I do not 
like the sunsets on the Coast. They 
are all sickly and anzmic and I always 
think of the eighteenth-century traders, 
shivering, and cursing the rising mists 
which they blamed for all their fevers. 

“I’m going home,” I said. 

** Guests coming ?” 

“One,” I said. “I’ve got Edith 
May’s future to discuss.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Dr Scollop arrives tonight from 
Accra. He is on a week’s tour of the 
Gold Coast en route to Nigeria, getting 
material for a book on the relation of 
the educational system to the psycho- 
logy of the African.” 


Yours ever, 


KENNETH BRADLEY. 


Aoora, 
March 1947, 
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“ONE GENERATION PASSETH AWAY... 


BY G. K. M. 


TURNING out a drawer, the other 
day, I came across a letter written in 
1830 by my grandmother, Mary Moles- 
worth, describing her voyage to India 
at the age of nineteen. She was 
travelling with her sister Gertrude, 
married to Francis Lascelles, of the 
Madras Civil Service. Many of that 
girl’s grandchildren are alive and well 
today, and I was impelled to reflect 
on the changes that have come 
about with the passing of only one 
generation. 

I found refreshment in the simple 
dignity of the letter, in the leisurely 
tempo of life in those days, the absence 
of hurry, and the faith that generation 
placed in God to see them through 
their difficulties ; and it seemed to me 


that others, besides Mary’s descendants, 
might find refreshment too. 

What a different voyage the two 
young Princesses have just made to 


Cape Town! We may hope that the 
Royal Party escaped “ the sting of the 
mosquito and the parching thirst of 
the land wind.” We can be sure that 
the Captain of H.M.S. Vanguard re- 
frained from throwing two full bottles 
of wine at a young officer’s head and 
nearly killing him on account of a 
slight disagreement at the cuddy 
table ! 

August 1830. 
My pear Papa, ; 

I feel assured you will read with 
pleasure a narrative of our voyage to 
India, which I have endeavoured to 
draw up; and knowing you and 
Mama, with the dear little family 
circle, will be interested to hear all 
the particulars, I have given you a 


detailed account of our singular career 
these last twelve months since we left 
the shores of “dear old England.” 
I intended to have sent it sooner, but 
various circumstances occurred which 
prevented its being despatched. [| 
have, at last, however, found a good 
opportunity in Captain Thrist, of 
The Alfred, who resides at Chudleigh, 
and he has been kind enough to 
promise me to have it forwarded from 
thence to Exeter. The Alfred sails on 
the 15th. I am therefore unable to 
send you some sketches which I took 
from Dassen Island, and which I 
hoped to have finished, but I enclose 
you parts of two rough sketches taken 
on the spot. 

On the 14th October (1829) we 
sailed from Portsmouth, but did not 
succeed in clearing the Channel before 
the 3lst: soon after which we ran 
against a large vessel in a fog; it was 
a complete wreck ; all hands seemed to 
have perished. 

Our voyage was as monotonous as 
most others until the 7th November, 
when we arrived at Madeira, where 
we were obliged to remain one month, 
occasioned by our ship having been 
blown out to sea in a storm. Most of 
the passengers were fortunately on 
shore. During this storm we witnessed 
two ships dashed to pieces, and only 
three hands saved. So completely 
dashed to pieces were they against 
the rocks that many persons who 
came down to render assistance could 
perceive no remnants of them, except 
what was floating in smail fragments 
on the sea, or had been thrown on the 
beach below. The people on the 
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island were standing within fifty yards 
of one of those ships when she struck 
on the rocks; it was blowing a gale, 
and except in the case of.our own ship- 
wreck I never witnessed such a scene. 
We could distinctly see the distracted 
countenances of the poor sufferers as 
they clung to the rigging, their faces 
turned to the rocks on which their 
ship was dashing, every wave covered 
the greatest part of the ship, striking 
from the deck the sailors on board, 
each wave leaving still fewer, until 
the strength of the strongest gave way 
to the force of the water, and the ship 
was soon after dashed to pieces. 
Here and there we could perceive a 
poor fellow struggling with the waves 
to reach a floating spar or cask, but 
the water breaking over him hid him 
from our sight and launched him into 
eternity. . 

We were sufficiently near to throw 
@ rope over the bowsprit, which was 
the means of saving three sailors. 

The Island of Madeira was in a 
wretched state. Popery in full vigour, 
and the Government most arbitrary. 
An attempt was made while we were 
there to poison the troops by putting 
poison into their bread. It was 
fortunately discovered before many 
suffered, but it tended much to irritate 
the already insolent soldiery. The 
baker was accused and tried by the 
Inquisition, but nothing was extorted 
from the poor sufferer. 

The climate of Madeira, however, is 
delightful. The myrtle, the geranium, 
the rose, and the violet grow in all the 
prodigality of primitive nature on the 
borders of the narrow horse paths 
(you can hardly call them roads), 
being narrow paved passes through 
the vineyards and the mountains. 

The hospitality of the English mer- 
chants at Madeira is princely. We 
were most kindly received at the 
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house of Mr Gordon, where we re- 
mained for three weeks. 

The town of Funchal stretches along 
the margin of the bay for more than 
a mile. It strikes an English eye as 
being the centre of filth, although it is 
by no means so dirty as the Portuguese 
like. The English residents are so 
influential there, that they have been 
able to exercise a tyranny of cleanli- 
ness which the natives sullenly endure 
at the hazard of catching cold. 

We visited every part of the Island 
on horseback, the only mode of 
conveyance made use of except a 
very disagreeable kind of palenkeen, 
the hills being too steep to admit of 
wheel carriages. 

When you intend to make an 
excursion at Madeira you send a 
servant to the corner of the street to 
summon the muleteers, at which down 
come scampering the crowd of boys, 
mules, horses, and ponies, and a 
regular fight commences. Often when 
you are getting up on one horse, the 
bridles of two or three others are put 
into your hand. At last when you 
are seated, the vara in hand, and all 
ready, the muleteer catches hold of 
the tail by the left hand and begins 
to goad the flanks of the animal with 
a small pike in the right, shouting 
“cava, cava, cavache, caval,” and 
away they go at full speed up the 
pebble-paved streets. 

The greatest sight on the Island, 
perhaps one of the greatest in the 
world, is the awful Corral. We visited 
this place, and I will endeavour to 
give you a description of it, although 
a pen of more descriptive powers than 
mine is needed to give you any idea 
of the scenery. We had to ride sixteen 
miles into the interior of the Island. 
The road was-a steep ascent almost 
the whole way; at first winding 
under traceries of vines and among 
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groves of oranges and lemons. At 
length we came in sight of a valley 
which was luxuriantly carpeted with 
heaths and furze, intermixed with 
violets and geraniums. The ends of 
the valley closed up with mountains 
round which our road lay, and hard 
work it was for our horses to pick 
their steps through the masses of 
granite of various kinds, that were 
lying in all directions. We rode 
round one mountain and over another 
until we attained the top, when we 
were suddenly surprised by the un- 
expected scene so immediately before 
us—an enormous chasm opened of 
some miles in length, and about four 
thousand feet in depth; the bottom 
was @ narrow plain, with a river running 
through it, and in the centre of this 
plain there was a Nunnery with its 
chapel. Right opposite, the rocks 
rose perpendicularly and shot into 
the sky in tottering precipices. At 
first the clouds lay motionless below, 
then rapidly careering amongst the 
craggy pinnacles sometimes entirely 
buried them, and then descending 
again revealed the stupendous mass 
piercing the heavens. 

Lascelles! and another gentleman 
scrambled a great way up one of these 
pinnacles, much to our tremor below, 
and one of the clouds I before men- 
tioned came sweeping along and quite 
hid them from our sight—it had an 
exceeding grand effect. They seem to 
have been walking or rather gliding 
down through the sky and appeared 
to be looking over the highest cloud. 
We wandered about for some hours. 
Unfortunately we had neither paper 
nor pencil to take a view, having 
forgotten them, but we were fortunate 
with our cold dinner, which the 
refreshing air of the mountains and 
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our long ride gave us a great goiit for, 
and we soon despatched Mrs Gordon's 
savoury pies, fowls, etc., which in no 
small measure relieved the porters, 
whom we sent away like Alsop with 
nothing but empty bottles and baskets 
to carry home. 

We left Madeira on the 4th December, 
and were convoyed by H.M. Ship 
The Undaunted (Capt. Clifford) to the 
Line. On board this ship we passed 
some very pleasant hours while at 
St Jago, one of the Cape Verde 
Islands, where we were anchored for 
some days in order that Capt. Clifford 
might make every inquiry respecting 
pirates with which these seas are 90 
infested. 

St Jago is a convict island where 
there is a poor miserable English 
Consul, who has not another European 
to open his lips to, as very few ships 
ever touch there except pirates. 

The Island is very barren, but 
produces great quantities of the finest 
oranges and other tropical fruits. It 
is also famous for turkeys of a pro- 
digious size. There are very few 
inhabitants, and the few that there 
are are a set of wretched negroes, 
I believe they had never seen a Euro- 
pean lady before we landed, and when 
our boats arrived they all came 
running down to see us, staring as if 
they were half afraid of us, and when: 
ever we approached near to them 
they ran away laughing in the wildest 
manner. They have so little com- 
munication with any other part of the 
world that the use of money is hardly 
known, and they have refused it for 
their goods. They prefer to barter 
their fruit, etc., for knives, empty 
bottles, and the oldest clothes or bits 
of canvas. 

Lascelles accompanied Capt. Clifford 


a 





1 He was always called Lascelles by his wife and her relatives. 
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on @ visit to the British Consul and 
the Governor of the Island. These 
two authorities amused them with 
numerous anecdotes regarding the 

I recollect one which we had 
from Capt. Clifford at dinner on 
board T'he Undaunted. 

It appeared that a short time before 
we arrived at St Jago, a celebrated 
Captain of a pirate vessel—I forget 
his name—put into port and demanded 
of the Governor fifteen of the convicts 
to man his ship. The Governor very 
properly refused to comply with so 
impudent a request, but the pirate 
was resolved on recruiting from among 
these sons of atrocity, and therefore 
landed his men, determined upon 
taking by force what was refused him, 
and the Governor knowing that the 
convicts were all anxious to join the 
Corsair, and not being able to resist, 
was forced quietly to witness the 
convicts paraded and thirty instead of 
fifteen of the most active and desperate 
were selected to 


“Gaze where some distant sail a speck supplies 
With all the thirsting eye of enterprise, 
To tell the tale of many a night of toil, 
And marvel where they next shall seize a 
spoil,”’ 


The Undaunted had been ordered 
out to search for pirates. We were 
therefore very grateful for the protec- 
tion. It also broke in some measure 
the monotony of board ship, for she 
wed sometimes to sail quite close 
alongside of us, and occasionally the 
band played, which we could distinctly 
hear, and which had a very sweet 





elect upon the water. We parted 
from her, or rather lost her, while she 
was chasing a pirate or slave vessel, 
and not long after we fell in with a 
suspicious-looking vessel. Oh! What 
I would have given that day to have 
The Undaunted with us. All were 
Preparing for action, there was great 
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bustle and confusion. The ladies were 
to have been placed down in the hold, 
and the gentlemen kept at their 
quarters (I think many of the former 
were as much alarmed as they were 
at the shipwreck). We now regretted 
much having refused Capt. Clifford’s 
kind offer of a passage back to England 
in The Undaunted, which he made us 
in consequence of his perceiving the 
very unpleasant circumstances we were 
placed in on board the Lady Holland, 
occasioned by our having a very dis- 
agreeable Commander. (You may form 
some idea of his character when I tell 
you that in consequence of some 
slight misunderstanding between him 
and a young officer at the cuddy 
table he threw two full bottles of wine 
at the gentleman’s head, and nearly 
killed him.) 

Fortunately for us a calm came on, 
and in less than twenty-four hours a 
breeze having settled in in our favour, 
we were soon completely out of sight 
of our supposed enemy. 

About this time we had a great 
trial in the illness and sudden death 
of a young lady on board. I dare say 
you remember a Miss Nash who 
shared the cabin with me, and whom 
Lascelles had promised to take care of 
during the voyage. She was a very 
sweet girl; circumstances had made 
her peculiarly dear to us, her mild and 
amiable disposition was developed in 
every action, and was seen in her 
handsome and contented countenance. 
We found great pleasure in each other’s 
society,, and she used frequently to 
talk in great delight of meeting a 
favourite sister in India—but con- 
sumption, that fatal canker-worm of 
youth, carried her off when she had 
just completed her nineteenth year. 
She had been ill with a cough for a 
few weeks, which the medical men 
(there were two very clever on board) 
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apprehended from the first was con- 
sumptive, but they did not suppose 
it would have been so rapid or fatal 
as it afterwards proved. Being of 
rather a full habit, she burst a blood- 
vessel from the force of coughing, 
and the bursting of a second (not- 
withstanding every precaution) carried 
her off in the middle of the night— 
I trust to one of the Mansions of bliss 
which Christ has prepared for them 
that love Him. For some weeks before 
her death the Doctors had ordered me 
not to sleep in the same cabin with 
her. I was therefore not with her 
when she died. She could not speak 
after the vessel burst, and only 
breathed a few minutes, 


** My lost companion, my dear friend, adieu, 
Your toils, your pains, your dangers are no 
more. 
The tempest now may howl unheard by you, 
While surges drive our trembling ships on 
shore. 


Oh! happier thou escaped to endless rest 

Than those who still survive to err and weep, 

Since grief and pain and sorrow still molest 

Thy wandering shipmate on the faithless 
deep. 


Unfelt by you, hot Afric’s sun may send 

His scorching powers on earth, with baneful 
heat, 

On you the blast surcharged with showers of 
sand, 

From ‘ Dassen’s desert isle ’ shall never beat, 


The rolling surf against that rock-bound isle 

Has dash’d our ship to pieces on its coast, 

Unseen, unheard, by you alone of all, 

For thou, my friend, art breathless, lifeless, 
lost 1!!!” 


I may now place our shipwreck, 
and as this will interest you, I will 
give you a more detailed account of it. 

On the 14th February we were 
endeavouring to make the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the wind being con- 
trary we were obliged to tack, hoping 
however to reach the Cape in two days. 
The 14th was a fine day, the breeze 
was fresh and all sails set. During 


the evening Lascelles had been reading § gil co: 
to us in our cabin the narrative of the § ail th 
Kent East Indiaman, while the reg gether 
of our party were working, which [ were 
was the general way we spent our appeal 
monotonous evenings on board. At | which 
10 o’clock, the hour for retiring. to | rolled 
rest, Lascelles had just finished the § that if 
narrative, and while we were standing | immed 
taking leave for the night, and making | water | 
observations on the dreadful state of To c 
suffering which all must have experi: [ the lo: 
enced on board the Kent, we wer point ¢ 
alarmed by the Captain calling “‘ Helm § gj) aut; 
hard down. Breakers ahead.” We » har 
rushed towards the cuddy, but before § stairs ; 
we reached it—it was only a few) plunde 
yards, our cabin being the round: dential! 
house—the ship struck, running seven § and th 
knots an hour. Everything was thrown § fel] on 
from its place, and in less than | 
seconds the cuddy was full of the® having 
passengers. Many of them had retired§ in their 
to rest, but the shock had awoke and§ breakin 
alarmed them. long an 
Broken bottles and. glasses, chain} having | 
and books covered the floor, whil§ to piece 
about thirty persons—half of whom§ The | 
were ladies disturbed from their sleep§ deck w 
—stood looking at each other withB was so 
distracted countenances. might | 
Some of the gentlemen had gone o§ deck in 
deck in hopes of being able to rendéf in pray, 
assistance, but there was, if possibk§ and tho 
more confusion there than in 4#§ great co 
cuddy, and they soon found that “Inc 
assistance of theirs could be of muth Th 





use. We found ourselves surrouné _ 
by large rocks, which the sea, breaking s 
over, occasionally hid from our si We ay 
We only knew we were on the Africt enabled 


coast, and believed ourselves North@§ of the 
St Helena’s Bay, among the sav land wa 
tribes of that inhospitable region, D4] impogsib 
as our chronometers had been prov shore in 
to be incorrect from our hav About 
endeavoured and not being able cabin to 
make the coast of Trinidad, this "trinkets 
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all conjecture. It was the opinion of 
all that the ship could not hold to- 
gether many minutes, for the waves 
were washing over her, and she 
appeared to have rested on a rock, 
which was breaking her up. We 
wlled much upon this rock, and saw 
that if the ship worked off we should 
immediately founder as we had deep 
water on each side of her. 

To cut away the masts, or lower down 
the long-boat, was the first disputed 
point on deck. The Captain had lost 
all authority over his men. Some were 
so hardened that they went below- 
stairs and, opening the lockers, began 
plundering them of spirits. Provi- 
dentially, however, some were steady, 
and the masts were cut away. They 
fell on the deck with all the sails set, 
rendering the ship a complete wreck, 
having broken everything that came 
in their way. I can only compare the 
breaking of the masts and yards to a 
long and loud peal of thunder, which 
having struck the ship was tearing her 
to pieces. 

The ladies went down to the lower 
deck until the masts fell, for there 
was some apprehension that they 
might have gone through the upper 
deck in falling. While there we joined 
in prayer to the Lord to protect us, 
and those lines of Newton’s came with 
great comfort to my mind :— 

“Incarnate God, the soul that knows 
Thy Name’s mysterious powers, 


Shall dwell in undisturbed repose, 
Nor dread these trying hours.” 


We again got on deck. The moon 
tabled us to see the deplorable state 
ofthe ship: it also showed us that 
land was very near, although it was 
impossible for any boat to reach the 
thore in sight. 

About this time I went down to my 
cabin to endeavour to save any little 
trinkets I had about my person by 
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putting them into my pocket. I suc- 
ceeded in saving my watch, and dear 
Mama’s hair necklace, which she gave 
me on leaving France, and also that 
little rmg which was the joint present 
of the four darling children, and which 
was so valuable to me, having their 
hair in it. 

I also took the opportunity of 
locking my boxes, and taking away 
the keys, for seeing the system of 
plundering that was going on, I knew 
that if there was a chance of saving 
anything afterwards, the boxes would 
be better locked. Gertrude put into 
her bag a few small trinkets, but forgot 
her diamond ring, which was the most 
valuable article she had. Lascelles 
prepared two guns to put in the boat, 
partly in case of our landing among 
savages, and also to kill game. This 
was all he saved when he left the ship, 
except his watch. 

The two small boats were now 
lowered down, and one was sent to 
find a place to land at, the other was 
stationed with sailors in it at a short 
distance from the side of the ship to 
be able to render assistance if necessary. 

In order to make the wreck roll 
less, everything that could be moved 
from the deck was thrown overboard, 
and after our guns had gone through 
their last duty of firing signals of 
distress, they were also rolled over. 

It is impossible for me to give you 
an adequate idea of the state of dis- 
traction we felt when the ship was 
dashing to pieces amongst the rocks. 
We were lying about thirty yards out 
of a heavy surf, and each swell lifted 
up the ship and let her fall with such 
violence as almost to throw us off our 
feet. 

Perceiving that the ship’s back was 
broken, and that she would soon 
divide and probably founder, every 
exertion was made by all hands to 
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launch the lifeboat over the side of 
the ship. With much difficulty and 
labour this was accomplished at twelve 
o’clock, but the boat was in such a 
state, the falling masts having broken 
her sides, and from having been long 
exposed to the sun that it was not 
expected it could swim. They had 
filled up many of the cracks with 
candles and tallow, but were afraid 
these would soon be washed out by 
the sea. Two men were put into her 
to bale out the water with which she 
began to fill immediately on being let 
down—but when they had only begun 
@ wave struck the ship and tore the 
long-boat from her side. ALL HOPES 
of being saved were now given up, 
and the Captain bursting into tears 
retired to the poop. From this time he 
gave up giving orders. This indeed 
was a trying moment. All were alarmed 
at the sad news! We had a Missionary 
on board of the Kirk of Scotland and 
he proposed all hands being assembled 
to prayers, which many acquiesced in, 
and we gathered in the cuddy and 
resigned ourselves to the Lord. 

In the heat of battle I believe it is 
possible to forget death, but in the 
eool and protracted hours of a ship- 
wreck (as it is beautifully expressed 
in the Retrospect) “there is often 
nothing to engage the mind but the 
recollections of tried and unsuccessful 
labours and the sight of increasing 
and unavoidable harbingers of destruc- 
tions; it is not easy to forget our- 
selves in a future state.’”’ I have, 
however, often been surprised at the 
cool collectedness of many when I 
have been reflecting on our peculiarly 
trying situation. Dear Gertrude spoke 
feelingly of her little Mary,’ left, as 
we thought she would be soon, an 
orphan. Another lady, when the ship’s 
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rudder was torn off and the wate 
began to rush in, spoke of an only 
child she had left in England. Ajj 
seemed to have some strong tie they 
thought of as much as of their own 
suffering, and you, my dear Papa and 
Mama, were indeed often present in 
my thoughts as Gertrude and I clung 
to poor Lascelles, for we were resolved 
not to part on any account. 

While we were at prayers an idea 
struck Lascelles, who was outside the 
cuddy, that the long-boat might -yet 
be saved. Not a moment was to be 
lost ; twice the breakers had broken 
over her and hidden her from their 
sight. 

He rushed up to the poop where he 
remembered having seen the log-line 
lying, and throwing it into the little 
boat on the lee side of the ship, it was 
conveyed by it to the long-boat when 
she was within twenty yards of a 
rock on which a tremendous surf was 
breaking, and Lascelles having kept 
hold of one end of the log-line, the 
long-boat was soon pulled alongside 
of the ship, amidst the loud and hearty 
cheers of some, and whilst the silent 
tear was dropped by some in gratitude 
to Almighty God for this singular 
mercy. 

This was pleasing intelligence to 
those in the cuddy, immediately after 
rising from their knees, at the time 
we had no hopes of being saved. It 
at least mitigated our fears, although 
we could see that to get into the long- 
boat was little better than getting out 
of one wreck into another. 

Nothing could exceed the exertions 
made by Capt. Story of the Madras 
Infantry, and Lascelles during this 
trying period; their great presence 
of mind and active exertions cheered 
us all. 





1 Her daughter left at home, 
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Buonaparte had the credit of saying 
there was only one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, and we had 
rather a ludicrous illustration of this 
the night of our shipwreck. 

Capt. Story, while the alarmed 
ladies were deploring their situation, 
came running into the cuddy request- 
ing of them to bring him a knife. All 
ran to find one, supposing it was to 
cut a rope or some part of the rigging, 
but upon the knife being produced, 
he requested the next one to him to 
wut off the skirts of his coat, finding 
them, I suppose, an annoyance in his 
labours—his request was immediately 
put into execution by the trembling 
“fair one” with great eagerness, as if 
the safety of the ship depended on 
it, and Captain Story escaped as if 
relieved of a burden, leaving the skirts 
of his coat in the hands of the lady. 

The ship was by this time fast 
going to pieces, and the little boat 
that was sent to discover a landing- 
place not having returned, it was 
therefore proposed to put the ladies 
into the long-boat, and anchor it at 
@ short distance from the ship. The 
swell breaking over the quarter-deck 
made them anxious to place the ladies 
out of the wreck, but how to accom- 
plish this appeared difficult. 

The deck was covered with the 
masts, yards, and sails of the main 
and mizen masts, which having fallen 
against each other much lumbered 
the ship, and the surf increasing and 
breaking on the quarter-deck, it was 
with much difficulty and danger that 
éven the gentlemen could scramble 
over the ruins. It was therefore 
deemed impracticable to put us into 
the boat from the deck. The plan of 
leaving the wreck before daylight was 
opposed by the Captain, for his opinion 
was that the boat could not be “ kept 
alive.” It was, however, at last 
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agreed upon that the ladies should be 
put out of a port-hole and carried 
along the side of the ship until they 
reached the stern, when a rope was 
to be placed round their waists and 
they were to be lowered into the long- 
boat. The small boat was stationed 
by the long-boat to assist in saving 
any person that might fall into the 
water during this critical operation. 
Gertrude was the first put down, and 
all remained in breathless anxiety to 
learn when she was seated in the long- 
boat. This was the first time we had 
been separated since the ship struck, 
and when left alone, although it was 
only for a few minutes, for I soon 
followed, I cannot tell you how desolate 
I felt. We were received by Lascelles 
on the outside of the ship. He had 
nothing to walk upon for ten or twelve 
yards but a narrow ledging not more 
than three or four inches in breadth. 
(I am not conversant, as you may 
perceive, with marine language, but 
perhaps even if I was, it would be as 
unintelligible to you as it has often 
been to me on board ship.) I believe, 
however, the ledging I allude to is 
called the “ Ship’s Bends.” Assisted 
by a rope, my dear brother and sister 
reached the stern, and after having 
been bound round by a rope, she was 
safely landed in the boat. All the 
ladies in like manner left the ship, 
only some, on being lowered down, 
missed the boat and reached the 
water and had to be dragged in, in 
the best ways practicable under the 
circumstances. 

One of those who fell into the sea 
was Capt. Story’s wife. I before 
mentioned his name. I never saw his 
courage fail until that trying moment 
when he thought he saw his wife sink- 
ing for ever beneath his eyes. 

However, we were all safely handed 
into the boat in about an hour, during 
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which time the long-boat had nearly 
been swamped several times by the 
wreck rolling over when it had been 
brought near to receive the ladies. 
Just as we were all in with three 
gentlemen (the only married men on 
board), the little boat, sent to discover 
a landing-place, returned and delighted 
us with their report, which was that 
about three miles to the westward 
there was a safe landing-place. That 
the land we saw was Dassen Island, 
about twelve miles from Saldanha 
Bay and forty miles north of the Cape 
of Good Hope. That there were no 
inhabitants on the Island, it being 
quite a desert, but that they had met 
three or four men who came there 
occasionally from the Oape for the 
purpose of catching seals and collecting 
the eggs of the penguins and other 
birds, and who, having been roused 
by the signal guns, had come down to 
the shore, and that these men would 
give us the use of their hut, which 
was the only habitation on the Island. 
This news was altogether cheering 
to us, and as we had got the boat full 
of all the ladies (fourteen in all, three 
gentlemen, two sailors, a box of bis- 
cuits, two double-barrelled fowling- 
pieces, and some powder and shots), 
we left the wreck—towed by the boat 
which had just returned and stood 
away for the west side of the Island. 
From the rapid manner in which 
the boat was filling with water, the 
distance we had to go and the very 
slow pace at which we moved, many 
of us wished ourselves again on the 
wreck, but this was not a time for 
standing idle. Excepting two hands 
‘employed at the only two oars we 
could make use of, all were engaged in 
throwing out of the long-boat the 
water which was coming in, in every 
quarter. This was done with a set of 


japanned dish-covers, the only articles 
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at hand when we left the wreck, and 
which were thrown into the boat out 
of the cuddy just as we were setting 
off, and with these we baled away and 
succeeded in keeping the boat from 
sinking, but still we were knee-deep in 
water. We had wrapped round w 
blankets or any other warm clothing 
we could find on leaving the wreck, 
but they were soon so wet that we 
took them off and endeavoured to fill 
up some of the leaks with them—by 
this means we were able to prevent an 
increase of water. For two hours we 
were kept in this state before we 
reached the land. There was a very 
cold wind blowing, but the state 
of suspense and anxiety we were in 
prevented us from feeling the great 
annoyance we should otherwise have 
done from the wet and cold, and 
gratitude to God for having done 80 
much for us in having answered our 
prayers by giving us the means of 
being saved, assisted in keeping those 
who were stayed on Him “in that 
peace of mind that passeth all under 
standing.” We left the wreck about 
two o’clock and it was near four when 
we approached the land. 

The moon was a great comfort to 
us, it enabled us to see some men on 
the Island, warning us to avoid the 
place we were making for, and pointing 
to us a spot where we could run our 
shattered sinking boat. 

We were now soon released from 
our wet and perilous situation, and the 
fishermen conducted us to their hut 
and gave us as hospitable reception 
as their uncouth manners would permit. 

I stop here for a moment to recall 
to my recollection this habitation, and 
since I cannot with a pencil delineatt 
its interior I must endeavour to do # 
with a pen. 

It in many respects resembles the 
account I have so often heard deat 
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Arthur and Selina read you of Robinson 
Crusoe’s abode on his desert island. 

It was constructed of bones of 
whales and shells and covered in with 
turf. There was a little lamp burning 
on one side, which threw a dim light 
on us as we crept in and made us 
appear more ghastly than our fright 
had already done. The walls were 
covered in with half-dried seal and 
rabbit skins, which with the bad oil 
in the camp can easily be fancied not 
to emit a very refreshing smell. 

Fishing tackle, tobacco pouches, 
and an old torn garment took up one 
corner, another was occupied by a 
rude image of the Virgin Mary, and 
it seemed to be the favourite retreat 
of all the vermin in the Island. It 
only contained ten persons in a sitting 
position, but so exhausted were we 
that some of us rested and even slept 
until daybreak. The boats returned 
to the wreck to bring off the remainder 
of the passengers and crew. 

How true it is that “they who go 
down to the sea in ships and occupy 
their business in great waters see the 
works of the Lord and His wonders in 
the deep,” and also that as there is 
little to break the monotony of the 
surrounding scene, a state of mind is 
produced—from the temporary absence 
of all worldly scenes and employ- 
ments—peculiarly adapted to receive 
strong and lasting impressions. So 
much is this the case, that I have 
before me the whole scene. Six hours 
only have elapsed since we had been 
employed in working and reading in 
our cabin, our vessel had struck on a 
rock and had become a total wreck, 
we had been out at sea in an open 
frail boat, had landed on a desert 
island, and we were now sitting in a 
dark miserable hovel as wet as could 
be, talking of the past occurrences, 
but I have not room in a letter to 
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relate one-half of the many little 
circumstances that occurred. 

As soon as the day began to dawn 
we walked out and found the Island 
covered with hares and penguins, so 
much so that I do not think the 
Island could afford three square yards 
to each animal. The former were so 
tame that we could have caught any 
number of them. We walked to the 
side of the Island where the wreck 
was lying, and could approach within 
three hundred yards of it, but between 
us there lay large rocks on which a 
heavy surf was breaking, rendering all 
communication extremely dangerous. 
We saw the remaining part of the 
passengers and the crew standing on 
the poop anxiously waiting the return 
of the boats which were bringing a 
party on shore. The swell had in some 
degree subsided, and the day was 
fine ; there was therefore little appre- 
hension that the ship would go to 
pieces before night. 

About eight o’clock we returned to 
our encampment and found that 
several of our fellow passengers had 
landed and had brought with them 
some biscuits and a ham; the biscuits 
at first brought off had been spoiled 
by the water in the boat, as was also 
the gunpowder. We had no means 
of boiling the ham, having no cooking 
utensils, and there was not a drop of 
fresh water on the Island except a 
small quantity which the fishermen 
had brought from the Cape and which 
they shared very sparingly amongst 
us. The only food we had this day 
was ham half broiled on seaweed and 
a little biscuit, both of which were 
bitter and bad, 

Lascelles, assisted by the fishermen, 
made a sort of tent of the ribs of an 
enormous whale which had been thrown 
up by the sea, apparently some time 
before, for they lay on the shore quite 
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bleached by the sun. They placed 
them in the ground at equal distances, 
and threw a sail, which had been 
drifted on shore, over them, and under 
this tent fifteen of us slept. It was a 
wretched abode. We were burnt by 
day and chilled by night. 

The boat continued all day to bring 
from the wreck all they could pick up, 
but as it took four hours for each 
trip, and as there were about fifty to 
sixty persons to bring away, very 
little on this day was saved. . 

They succeeded in picking up a 
pipe of Madeira (of which wine there 
had been 300 on board). This was a 
great comfort to the gentlemen and 
sailors in their toils. 

About mid-day, the second small 
boat being idle, some sailors volun- 
teered to row any person to the main- 
land, which was about eleve:: or twelve 
miles distant, and from this the 
fishermen informed us they could, in 
twenty-four hours, ride to the Cape 
and send us assistance. 

The Doctor of the ship was the person 
selected for this duty, and the second 
officer with six active men undertook 
to row the boat to Saldanha Bay. 

During the evening the ladies em- 
‘ployed themselves in spreading out to 
dry the . clothes, books, etc., which 
-had been brought off from the wreck, 
or had been washed on shore by the 
tide. It was an amusing scene to 
those who had lost little (for there was 
little to lose), to see the waves washing 
up millinery, boxes of artificial flowers 
looking quite fresh, having been well 
,washed with salt water; superb mili- 
tary hats, gold and silver lace, and a 

variety of finery of all sorts, but what 
was of greater value to us at the time, 
a basket of rice and onions, with many 
other things too numerous to mention. 
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Before night came on everyone had 
reached the shore, not a life lost, ng 
an individual hurt. 

Some were anxious that thank 
should be returned to the Lord for og 
safe deliverance, but the disorderly 
state of intoxication in which some of 
the men were, made it desirable. for 
the thanksgiving to be delayed till ‘the 
following morning—the same reason 
made it necessary for the gentlemen to 
keep watch during the night over the 
small quantity of property saved, for 
plunder seemed the main object with 
many; some of the crew, however, 
remained steady, and were afterwards 
rewarded. ' 

Keeping guard was a tedious under. 
taking, for the gentlemen had bee 
exposed to the heat of the sun all day, 
and the cold night air! had such a 
effect upon them that some of then 
slept during their watch. One corner 
of the tent we made as comfortable 
as we could under the circumstance 
there. Gertrude and myself, with her 
old ayah and our greyhound (Winifred), 
all slept better than we expected. 

Monday morning.—Early this morn. 
ing I joined Lascelles, who had bee 
keeping guard, in a walk into th 
interior of the Island, accompanied by 
Winifred (I daresay you recollect o 
beautiful blue greyhound of thal 
name, which was such a favourite d 
dear little Frank’s); she had s 
herself by swimming, and appeared i 
great delight in getting again on land 

She made great havoc amongst the 
hares ; she soon caught seven, and W 
returned with our acceptable pr 
visions to the tent. Lascelles actel 
as cook, and soon produced an excelleti 
stew with the rice and onions whith 
had been washed up the evening b 
Many of us had eaten nothing on% 








1 Or was it the Madeira ? 
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e had § previous day except biscuits. After it appeared to be about two miles in 
st, ‘no | breakfast, thanks were returned to length and about one in breadth. 
Almighty God, by the Rev. Mr Duff, Not a tree was to be seen, nor a blade 
hanks § for all His mercies to us. During the of grass; the only thing that grows on 
or our | whole of this day, also, the boats con- it is a small shrub, a species of fern on 
rderly tinued to ply backwards and forwards which the hares feed. The greatest 
me of | to the wreck, bringing off everything part of the Island is composed of 
le. for § that was obtainable, and the ladies rock, and white sea sand, which the 
ill ‘the | continued to spread out to dry the least puff of wind blows up _ into 
reagon § articles brought off. About twoo’clock clouds. This, you may suppose, with 
nen to | in the afternoon the little boat returned the glare of a scorching sun, was 
er the | from Saldanha Bay. The officer in- extremely disagreeable and painful to 
xd, for } formed us that the Doctor had pro- our eyes. The water was swarming 
t with— ceded to the Cape, having been with water-fowl of all descriptions, 
wever, | assisted by a rich Dutch Boer with a from the majestic white pelican to the 
rwands | horse and servant, and that we might little diminutive sea-gull. The pen. 
| expect relief the next day (which was guins (which are extremely numerous) 
under} Tuesday) from the Cape. In the are very singular birds. They stand 
| been | afternoon we all dined together in the perfectly upright, and are about three 
ll day, § tent—the first time we had all met at feet in height, constantly making a 
ich an} meals since we dined at the cuddy wild disagreeable cry, something re- 
f them§ table on Saturday. They had suc- sembling that of a young ass. They 
corner} ceeded in getting a few necessaries build their nests in small holes under 
ortable— Which enabled us to have a comfort- the rocks, which they protect with 
stances! ablerepast. Picture toyourselftwenty- great firmness. Their eggs are pulled 
ith herf five persons sitting on the ground out from under them with a hooked 
nifred),| close together, without knives and _ stick, and carried to the Cape in boats 
1. forks, only a few plates and one dish full, as food for the slaves. They are 
}mom-§ to drink out of. The Island iscovered amphibious and live upon fish. We 
d beef with that kind of pointed shell-fish, also visited the fatal point where the 
to the} which they call in Ireland “‘ Bornaugh,” wreck lay. It had divided into two, 
tied byf but Iam not aware if you will know it The fore-part had almost disappeared, 
oct ows by that name. They grow to a great but the stern still stuck on the rock 

f. that size, and these shells we collected and on which she had originally struck. 
rite df made use of for drinking vessels and From this point, at about the dis- 
8 spoons. We collected a quantity of tance of fifteen or twenty miles, could 
ared ing Syster-shell, very large and flat for the be seen on the horizon, like a cloud, 
n land— purpose of plates. True is that vulgar the dark-blue mountains of Africa, 
gat the adage: “‘ Necessity is the Mother of the tops of which were gilded by the 
and wt Invention.” last rays of the setting sun, which was 
le pos I could not help reflecting on the fast disappearing behind them. [ 
3 actelf great change that had taken place in sincerely wished our party at the foot 
xcellaif @ short time. Our ci-devant Captain of one of these mountains with some 
; whic was now no longer the busy bustling hospitable. Dutch Colonist, for many 
beforr§ Master of the Ceremonies, but a quiet, of the sailors had become disagreeable, 
on th§ wobtrusive spectator of the whole, I may say, dangerous characters. We 
__+f Pitied and despised by most of us. had dreaded this from the beginning, 
After dinner we explored the Island; and Lascelles had consequently used 

B 
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his best endeavours to form a strong 
body of the most active and steady of 
the men. These remained useful and 
obedient until we reached the Cape, 
when, by the kind assistance of the 
Governor (Sir Lowry Cole) and others, 
we were able to reward them. This 
night we passed in the same way as 
the preceding one. 

- Tuesday morning.—Lascelles started 
early with Winifred to get another 
supply of hares, and had caught five, 
when observing a sail to the east- 
ward, standing into the Island, he made 
all haste to the tent with the welcome 
news. The stranger soon anchored in 
our little bay, and the Captain sent a 
boat on shore to inform us that he 
had been sent by the Governor of the 
Cape to give us every assistance and 
to convey us there. Our joy indeed 
was great when the First Lieutenant 
landed and desired us to make all 
haste on board, which order you may 
fancy we made all haste in obeying— 
they had breakfast prepared and every- 
thing comfortable for us. It was the 
smallest-sized King’s ship, only two 
guns, The Falcon, commanded by 
Captain Colpoys. We were only one 
night on board, and on Wednesday 
evening we anchored in Table Bay. 
As soon as it was known at Cape 
Town that The Falcon had anchored 
in the bay, and that she had brought 
the shipwrecked passengers of the 
Lady Holland, boats were sent off to 
us, and the beach was covered with 
spectators to see us land. Lascelles 
engaged a boat for our party, in which 
we were soon seated, dressed in our 
board of ship clothes, which we had 
not taken off since Saturday morning. 
Our faces and hands were without any 
skin on them, our eyes red and inflamed 
with the white sand of the Island, and 
our feet were so swollen and blistered 
that it was with much difficulty we could 
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walk. You may now form some ide os 
of the figure we presented on landing ve all 


at this strange quarter of the globe t.. sate't 
but that which weighed most upmf 


our minds was our being in want of 
everything, having no money, and af 
we thought then no friends. It 

one of those beautiful oval — 
autumn which are so seldom equalled, Fina ~ 
and never surpassed, in the colder sat 
latitudes. There was not a breath of gan : 
air on the bay ; the Mountain, whichi pena 
the Barometer of the Cape, appeared t 
every moment to change its shape and ie 3 " 
lines. At one time it was coverd§ . 
with a large white cloud, which hung BAT vai 
like a drapery over the Town; a las lover 
another, the bold outlines of its Tablé Bit, ‘perk 
land, which makes the Mountain»)! 
remarkable, and from which it derives oon 
its name, could be distinctly seen, voyage, i 
While reflecting on our distressing Fey ' Vv 
situation, and the peculiarly grand ivering 
appearance of the scenery, I wa 
never more startled nor rejoiced, om 
approaching the landing-place, than 
by hearing a voice call out, “‘ Lascelles, 
how are you?” and seeing a gentle 
man hand us out of the boat into his 
carriage. He was an old college friend 
of Lascelles, in the Bengal Civil 
Service. We were soon comfortably 
settled, and supplied with everything 
we could desire, by many kind friends 
whom Lascelles and Gertrude had 
known in India. I now request of 
you, my dear Papa, to picture to 
yourself a very different scene from 
the one which last I placed before you 
Stripped of our old clothes, and madé 
comfortable in every respect, we are 
seated with a large party at dinner i 
a superb boarding-house in Cape Town, 
attended by numerous slaves, dressed 
in the Indian costume, and surrounded 
by every European comfort and 
every tropical luxury which the season 
afforded. You cannot imagine how 


* 
ayening ; 


eed i 
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“ idea mich we enjoyed ourselves. We 
ited all the sights at the Cape. 
We rode into the country almost every 
it was looking beautiful, 
aaa jressed in all the golden hues of 
nda stumn. At Constantia we drank the 
. Wah famed wine on the spot on which 
88 MF. was made, and in the morning we 
mallet Hn oyed ourselves in making up 
colder mother equipment, as we had lost 
ath of amost everything in the wreck of the 
hich} ody Holland. 1 felt the sudden change 
: great that I cannot describe it, 
© and having no words sufficient to express 
vn my joy. I really fancied I had found 
hung what was supposed to be peculiar to 
1+ MEthe lovers of the Garden of Eden. 
But, perhaps, if we could be trans- 
un ®}oorted thither without the incon- 
veniences and annoyances of a sea 
= voyage, it would not charm one so 
Cs8iN§ Fnuch. We left England in October, 
grand shivering and melancholy, under a 

“iain of more than a month’s con- 
tinuance, for if you remember the 
autumn was particularly cold and wet 
in 1829—foul winds, tossing in the 
Bay of Biscay, constant tacking and 
then shipwreck, made us long for the 
(ape as for a land of promise. 

Captain Colpoys returned to the 
wreck to endeavour to save some 
more property, but did not succeed 
in getting anything; the wreck was 
warcely perceptible at high water, 
and upon it appeared a steam boiler 
and Lascelles’ little phaeton. . We 
received great kindness from Sir Lowry 
Qole and Lady Frances. Sir Lowry 
iffered his services in the kindest 
manner to Lascelles, and his protection 
to any ladies whom L. thought par- 
ticularly required it, and two being 
tamed to him as being without friends, 
he took them to Government House, 
Where they remained till we sailed. 
Ican never forget or feel sufficiently 
fateful to Lady Frances Cole for all 
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her soothing attention to Gertrude and 
myself. In short, we spent a very 
pleasant month at the Cape. 

I certainly think it is one of the 
most enviable spots that I have ever 
seen, but there is no spot without its 
alloy, no place or situation without its 
annoyances, and here, alas, I felt for 
the first time the sting of the mosquito 
and the parching thirst of the land 
wind. 

Seeing no prospect of getting a 
passage on to India in a regular ship 
before the winter, which was now fast 
approaching, Lascelles chartered a 
Bark, The William Glen Anderson, 
400 tons burden, and having made our 
party, which consisted of seven ladies, 
thirteen men, fourteen servants, thirty- 
five sheep, thirteen horses, and five 
milch goats, fowls, pigs, ducks, geese, 
etc., we weighed anchor from Table 
Bay on the 13th of March, to contend 
once more with the storm and dangers 
of an element emblematical of the 
sinner’s mind, never at rest. 

In this ship we were comfortable in 
many respects. We had peace and 
harmony all the voyage. 

The whole economy of the ship was 
arranged by Lascelles. The Captain 
and Officers sat as guests at the cuddy 
table. We had only one gale which, 
perhaps, after our shipwreck, appeared 
to be greater than it really was. It 
was bad enough. You have been in 
a storm off the Cape of Good Hope, so 
it is not necessary for me to give you 
a detailed account of the manner in 
which the dark, heavy clouds, sur- 
charged with rain, rolled over the ship, 
apparently divided by vivid flashes of 
lightning which only made the dark- 
ness more terrible, the ship rolling 
from side to side, and almost lying 
on her beam-ends, each broken swell 
striking her sides, and breaking boxes, 
etc., away from their lashings ; water 
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washing backwards and forwards, 
followed by tables and chairs ; women 
screaming, sailors laughing, officers 
swearing, and the sea roaring. I dare- 
say you have also witnessed a dinner 
at sea on such an occasion, and seen 
a pie and two ducks roasted to a 
cinder, the former attempting to reach 
the lee side of the ship in a thick 
stream, and the two latter swimming 
to and fro in their natural element on 
the deck of the cuddy, with a thousand 
other incidents equally absurd and 
inconvenient. 

- On the 18th May we got the first 
sight of Adam’s Peak on the Island 
of Ceylon, and soon afterwards of the 
Mount of Madras, and never can I 
forget what I then felt. It filled my 
heart with that joy which no one can 
feel who has not taken a long voyage 
on the ocean, On the 19th, early in 
the morning, we anchored in the 
Madras Roads. There our kind friends 
(the Cockburns) waited to receive us, 
to whose house we were welcomed, 
and remained there six weeks. 

What a contrast between the twelve 
months’ past experience and the years 
of my former life. Then the life of 
one day was nearly that of the 365, 
but the narrative I have just given 
you must show how different a life 
I have led lately. It is now over, 


and we are enjoying rest and every 
possible happiness, which has been 
much increased while writing this 
letter, which has brought very forcibly 
before my recollection the many in- 
stances of the Lord’s preserving care 
over us, 
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And now, my dear Papa, I my 
conclude, hoping that this may arriy 
safe, and trusting it may find you qj 
enjoying every happiness is the sincen 
prayer of your unalterably attache} 
Daughter, 



















Mary Mo.Lesworrs. 


Mary’s descendants are as the sangy ®O*8T™ 
of the sea for multitude, extending pf)” visit 1 
five generations. Her sons were nif ™ 9 § 
exceptionally prolific, their large} much 
family not exceeding a modest eight, interest t 
Her only daughter bore and reamip i St 
thirteen. existed ar 

If pirates had seized the Lagyt seclus 
Holland; if Mary had caught thy they 
infection from her cabin companion; 
if Lascelles had not possessed the gif % * 84a: 
of leadership; if the long-boat had thing. 
foundered ; some think that if God) The me 
help had not been so ardently in 
no one of those five generations 
have been born. 

I like to fancy that the sense 
humour which seems to pervade mosif "ther, 
of her descendants came from t 
girl, who, in the midst of shipwreck) ®omald a 
could get a laugh out of Capt. 8 while the 


having his encumbering coat-tails We left 
off by the ladies. Her daughtey™® an 
managed to get a laugh out of ha bad diffic 
given birth to a gigantic family the densit 
was fond of quoting an old retire Here we { 
family nurse, who always concluded landing -p! 
her visits with the remark; “ Wel through t 
Ma’am, you be a wonder and mi Little r 
mistake, ‘Ten sons and three daughteng M™ centre 
all growed up and alive today and adj * “roux 
what you might call a real downright} “ry: 
bad one among the lot!” nettles 
We sos 

entrances 

It led do 

vaults, a 

wut a g 

mixed y 

attracted 


















sands Rownte and I had long intended 
ing tf visit the old monastery, though, 
© Do fom an architectural point of view, 
argest not much of it remains. The main 

-s finterest to us was that for many 
reareif Yrs & strong colony of badgers had 
existed among the ruins. Owing to 
the seclusion of the place it was said 
t that they were astir in daylight, or 
nion at any rate in the dusk, and a glimpse 
© git of a badger im daylight is a very rare 
+ hed ting. 

Godig The monastery stands by the loch 
on @ point almost opposite the castle, 
#currounded by dense timber, and the 
point is cut off from the mainland by 
se off * Swamp, which, except in the driest 
moa eather, is unsafe. Thus the only 
theif "87 Of reaching it is by boat, and 
Ronald and I decided to row across 
Story While the fine weather lasted. 
is culg We left after lunch in bright sun- 
shtes Sine, and, on reaching the point, 
aving M4 difficulty in landing owing to 
7 and the density of the overhanging timber. 
etiredt Hate we found and examined an otter 
Juded landing-place, then made our way 
‘Welf “tough the thickets. 

Little remains of the building save 
the central bulk and the tower, which 
is surrounded by masses of crumbling 
masonry, through which a wilderness 
of nettles and bour-tree was growing. 

We soon found one of the main 
ntrances of the badgers’ stronghold. 
It led down into what were once the 
vaults, and the badgers had scraped 
out a good deal of earth, which, 
mixed with old bedding, at once 
tttracted the attention, The sand 
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bore the feetings of one very large 
badger and several smaller ones, and 
there were the usual grey hairs cling- 
ing to the sand round the entrance. 
There was no doubt that a family of 
brocks was at home, and we disturbed 
the peace as little as possible lest our 
scent should prevent their coming out. 

There were several smaller entrances 
and exits, some of them eighty yards 
or more from the first one we found, 
which obviously was the one to watch. 
We guessed they were all intercon- 
nected and probably tapped the vaults 
of the monastery, forming a vast 
underground labyrinth, part of which 
represented the energetic digging of 
generations of badgers. A badger 
warren, like a beaver city, is never 
finished. 

We made a short exploration of 
the open ground surrounding the 
monastery. It was mostly covered 
with tall bracken, and the timber 
beyond was almost too dense to 
penetrate. Near to the main entrance 
we found the place which the badgers 
visit daily for their personal needs. 
The plot in use was about eight feet 
in diameter, and pitted all over with 
the shallow pointed holes. dug for 
the purpose, each about the size of 
grandma’sslop-basin. Apparently each 
individual badger had his own personal 
pit, which was used until completed, 
then another scratched close by. This 
was indicated by the respective sizes 
of the droppings—old badgers and 
cubs. Nearby were other similar plots 
which had fallen into disuse. 
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The badgers are cleanly and par- 
ticular in their habits, and so for 
that matter is the pig, if given any 
chance of being so. According to 
genus, the two are just about as far 
apart as they could be, yet it is sur- 
prising how much they have in common. 
The badger grunts like a pig, he 
forages like a pig, he is as brave as 
@ pig, he smells like a pig (a clean 
one), and badger hams are supposed 
to be equal to the best pork hams. 
Yet the badger is a weasel, though 
he has few of the unpleasant charac- 
teristics of most of that murderous 
family. 

From these interesting observations 
we cast round for other interests, 
and were lucky in finding the remains 
of a wasps’ nest which brock had 
quite recently dug out; so recently, 
indeed, that a close inspection hardly 
seemed prudent, and we had to content 
ourselves with inspecting from afar, 
Ronald gently fingering one swollen 
ear. The comb had been littered 
over several yards, and every single 
grub nosed out of it. We could see 
the hole from which the badger had 
dug the bink, and an angry swarm 
still buzzed about it. 

On the sunny slope was a hollowed- 
out peaty patch where the badgers 
laid and sunned themselves. This 
was proof enough that they made use 
of the daylight hours; for there was 
no hole within eighty yards of it. 

We also discovered the patch at 
which the badgers tore up the grass 
and bracken for their bedding, and 
one light ball of it, rolled up in readi- 
ress for transportation to the warren, 
lay in the centre of the runway. 

Thence there was a deeply trodden 
runway down to the swamp and in- 
land, so we followed it. It branched 
into several smaller runways running 
in all directions through the woods, 
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but the main path ran on. It ty 
us to the edge of the swamp and 
could go no farther, but that 
sufficient to indicate that the anin 
hunted inland, so that food supp 
would not of necessity restrict 
numbers. 
























But the day was getting on, The su 
Ronald was eager to see a wild, fil gouth-wet 
badger. We went quietly back i full of 
the tower, where, behind the mai gould he 
warren, one of the outer walls stou— dog away 
intact to a height of about t of cattle 
feet. The crumbling end of it squealing 
as easy to mount as a flight of staing of buzze 
and half-way up we noticed that tM gnoke ri 
way we were taking showed signs. chimney: 
being in use. Ronald pointed to Presen 
hollow in the stones and mortar, and, lear 
faced south, and bore every indiecatio§ him. H 
of having been used as a bed by som— the sma 
animal. and nod 

It must, indeed, have provided af 9 minut: 
ideal sunning-place, and there too stra 
other corners which looked as thoug— At the s: 
they were used for the same purpoe§ gt the n 
It struck me that it would make@ promptl 
fine picture for any animal artis} The | 
the thick, crumbling wall with half@ right; | 
dozen badgers in their resting-plac I had 
all the way up, the rugged backgre then a; 
below, with the pine trees forming® This tix 
final screen. It was a perfect pla® again h 
for the badgers; for they, though® end of 
essentially nocturnal in their habii§ the air 
love the sunshine on their coats # for ani 
much a8 any animal. _ & of anyc 

We climbed to the very top The he 






made ourselves comfortable a few 











apart,each with a back-rest of masonry. Unfe 
We both commanded a good view“) saw. — 
the main burrow, but Ronald ¢ the s 
looked a second entrance, and 1Lé— waddle 
third. We were comfortable af toward 
could see the country all round Wf 4 full 
for the monastery stands on a mouwi— whistk 
and we could see over the tree #P— move, 
In the top of one of the pines the) A | 
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were two or three hen capers. We 
had passed under the tree only a few 
minutes ago, but we might have 
looked upward and never spotted 
thm. Now we looked down on 
thm, and a very pretty picture 
they made. 

The sun sank into a haze on the 
south-west horizon, and the air was 
full of fragments of sound. We 
could hear the barking of a sheep- 
dog away across the loch, the lowing 
of cattle and bleating of sheep, the 
squealing of gulls, the eternal mewing 
of buzzards, and we could see the 
smoke rising vertically from our own 
chimney -pots. 

Presently Ronald gave a low whistle, 
and, leaning forward, I could just see 
him. He jerked his thumb towards 
the small burrow he was watching 
and nodded his head. I watched for 
a minute or so, but the position was 
too strained and I had to lean back. 
At the same moment something moved 
at the mouth of the main burrow, but 
promptly drew back. 

The badgers were coming out all 
right ; for it was the nose of a badger 
I had seen. Ten minutes passed, 
then again there was a movement. 
This time I saw his whole head, but 
again he drew back as though at the 
end of an elastic. Our scent was in 
the air, or rather on the ground ; 
for animals rarely get the body scent 
of anyone almost directly above them. 
The head I had seen was that of a 
half-grown cub. 

Unfortunately, I missed what Ronnie 
saw. His badger came clean out of 
the small burrow and promptly 
waddled off down the main runway 
towards the swamp. Ronnie obtained 
& full view of him, but dare not 
whistle now that they were on the 
move, 

A little while later I thought I 
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heard something behind us, so got 
up and crept over to look down the 
other side. The slope fell away 
sharply from the base of the wall, 
with pines growing here and there, 
and rabbit burrows round the roots of 
them. A few yards down a full-grown 
badger was nosing at something be- 
tween his forepaws, much as a dog 
noses at a bee on the ground. Ronnie 
was now in full view, and I managed 
to attract his attention; and he,, too, 
crept over and saw. We watched 
the badger for a minute or more, 
then he ambled off behind some 
willows, and we lost sight of him. 
Ronnie grinned and held up two 
fingers, indicating that it was the 
second he had seen. 

When I got back to my seat it 
was with some surprise that I saw 
a rabbit and two young ones squatting 
on the sand outside the main sett, 
I knew that rabbits often share the 
strongholds of badgers, for there is 
generally enough room underground 
for everyone; but I hardly expected 
them to be squatting there so serenely 
just when the badgers were coming 
out; after all, young rabbits are 
one of the main foods of the badger 
kind. Here was a typical example 
of animals observing the truce at 
their own thresholds. I would not 
have been surprised had a fox made 
his appearance. 

Presently the three rabbits hopped 
out on to the greensward and began 
to nibble; then another youngster 
came out of the burrow and at once 
joined them. It was getting dark 
and somewhat spooky, and I thought 
it was about time we joined company. 
Ronnie evidently was of the same 
opinion, and I was pleased to see 
him when he crept over. He said 
that he did not particularly like the 
atmosphere of the place, and neither 
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did I, so we lit our pipes and talked 
in whispers. As the shadows deepened 
we should not have been very much 
surprised to see a parade of monks 
appearing through the archways, inter- 
mingling and disappearing. 

We had chosen our day rightly, 
for a full moon appeared hard on 
the heels of the sunset. The wilder- 
néss below became a jig-saw of moon- 
light and shadow, and it was weird 
to see the bright patches of moonlight 
shining through the pitch-black stone- 
work. 

An owl hooted suddenly as he 
came out of the ruins close to us, 
then his hoot tailed off into shrill 
**kee-witts,’ and he wafted by on 
silent wings straight in front of us. 

It seemed evident that the badgers 
were not going to use the main burrow 
tonight owing to our having inspected 
‘it too closely, but suddenly Ronnie 
clutched my arm and whispered : 
“What's that?’’ I could see the 


rabbits still nibbling in the moonlight, - 


and beyond we could make out what 
looked like a tiny patch of moving 
moonlight and shadow among the 
general deceptiveness. 

** It’s a badger I think,’’ I whispered 
back, but some time elapsed before 
he moved into the moonlight and we 
obtained a full view of him. He 
passed within seventy feet of where 
the rabbits were nibbling, but they 
paid not the least attention to him ; 
then he jogged off in the direction 
of the scattered wasp bink, no doubt 
to find out whether he had by any 
chance missed a grub or two. 

After that, nothing happened for 
@ long time, except that we heard 
a skein of wild geese gaggling high 
overhead. Then followed skein after 
skein, till the sky was filled with their 
‘wild music. We got one or two skeins 


against the sky, one so low that they 
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had to rise in their flight to pag 
over the ridge of tall pines opposite, 
Finally, we realised that the moy 
was a general one and that thousand 
of greylag and pinkfoot might pag 
over our heads before dawn came.» 

We had decided to make a night 
of it; for it would be by no méans 
easy groping our way through ‘th 
woods and finding our boat in ‘the 
dense shadows. We had our plaids 
and were perfectly warm and com. 
fortable, but that the stones were 5 
bit hard. 

At about midnight we becam 
aware that two young badgers wer 
rolling about together at the main 
burrow mouth. They looked very 
small, evidently cubs of that season, 
and for a long time we watched them. 
Then a full-grown badger appeared 
from nowhere and squatted dow 
beside them, occasionally dabbing at 
them with a forepaw. We could 
see them all plainly, and it made's 
very pretty picture of wild life m- 
disturbed and at its own threshold; 

We had been whispering up to nov, 
then for experiment we began to talk 
in an ordinary voice, but the littl 
party below took no notice. Probably 
they thought we were a family of 
owls conversing among the ruins 


Ronnie laughed loudly, and Ronnie’ ; 


laugh is some laugh, but they paid 
no heed even to that. Finally, we 
must both have fallen asleep; fo 
the last thing I remember was coi 
templating dreamily that the ‘will 
geese were still passing overhead. 


When I awoke the dawn we 
just breaking—what a sweet, siill 
crystal morning, fragrant with pil 
and dewy leaves and the first scenl 
of autumn! The sun had not ye 


risen, but the signs of his rising wert 
abroad. To the east the sky we 
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pink, fading into ever-deepening blue, 
and birds were singing their autumn 
gongs away in the woodlands. 

Ronnie was slumped down beside 
me, still sleeping soundly, his pipe 
inexorably locked between his teeth. 
[hesitated to waken him, but thoughts 
of breakfast were beginning to urge. 
I looked all round, but there were 
no signs of badgers or anything else. 
Gently I wakened Ronnie, and we 
climbed down, stiff and none too warm. 
Very soon we were pulling across the 
loch, having at least learnt something, 
and having spent a night we should 
never forget. 

But on the way home another 
glimpse into the ways of wild life 
was to be granted us. The geese 


Il. 


When, a few months later, Ronald 
and I decided to pay a visit to the 
monastery to see how the badgers 
were faring during the cold snap, we 
agreed to go by car, though it is a 
matter of twenty-seven miles round. 
It was not a very long walk from 
the main road on the other side, and 
the swamp would be frozen over. 

We started off bright and early 
in the still unbroken frosty sunshine, 
and by ten were crossing the swamp. 
It is fairly heavily timbered with 
willow, and, though we could see no 
signs of the badgers, it was obvious 
how they got across in summer with- 
out having to swim for it. They could 
walk along the reclining tree trunks 
from log to log, taking occasionally 
te the bushes. I don’t suppose the 
badger likes getting wet at the begin- 
ning of his journey any more than 
most animals, and no doubt they 
knew the proper way across. 

At one point we put up a flight of 
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were still passing overhead at intervals, 
as they must have done all night. 
Looking up at one big skein we saw 
that a pair of peregrines was convoy- 
ing them. They looked very small 
beside the geese, like a couple of 
motor-cycles with a convoy of lorries, 
but one could form a fair idea of the 
respective speeds of the two. The 
goose is no sluggard in the air, but 
the two falcons were simply idling. 
Now and then one of them would 
shoot ahead, circle round in front of 
the convoy, and with another turning 
glide past behind them and back 
into his place again. 

“Good !’’ exclaimed Ronald, yawn- 
ing. ‘“‘Man, but we’ve had a braw 
nicht, and now I could eat an ox !”’ 


wild duck and came to their little 
circular pool among the rushes. The 
water was still open and filmed over 
with oil and feathers. No doubt this 
oil prevents the water from freezing. 
The swans are the main ice-breakers, 
and where the water is shallow at 
the mouths of the burns there are 
generally open patches where the 
wild-fowl congregate. Their constant 
movement and the oil from their 
feathers prevents the ice from forming, 
otherwise they would fare badly. 

The ruins of the monastery pre- 
sented an attractive picture under 
their coating of snow and ice: large 
icicles hung from the protruding 
masonry and caked the walls in white 
fissures. But on the snow all round 
there were no traces of the badgers. 
Rabbit tracks were everywhere, but 
we looked in vain along the runways 
for the square feetings of old brock, 
with their strong claw-marks. 

Arriving at what we called the 
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main burrow we found it snowed under, 
and presenting only an air-hole through 
which one could just about have thrust 
three fingers. Uncovering it, we 
found the passage-way blocked with 
bracken from the inside, save for the 
small air-hole. We pulled the block- 
ing away, and the inside of the burrow 
seemed to be full of grass and bracken. 
We closed it up and left it. 

The same applied to the other 
entrances. Some were entirely covered, 
and we could not find them at all. 
With others there was only the air- 
hole, and there was no sign of the 
badgers having been out since the 
last snowfall, eight days previously. 
Evidently the badgers were sound 
asleep underground, sucking their 
thumbs, and secure from cold and 
draughts by the ample provision they 
had made to exclude them. 

Locking up at the ruined wall 
where we had spent that wonderful 
night with the wild geese passing 


overhead, I asked Ronnie if he pro- 


posed sleeping there tonight, but 
he showed no enthusiasm. What 
a remarkable transformation winter 
brings! The berry bushes all round 
were lively with birds, and under 
them there was a litter of husks, indi- 
cating that the mice were busy. It 
may be thought that most of the small 
rodents hibernate, but not in the 
true sense. They are out and about 
when the weather permits, and this 
applies to most of our animals. The 
hedgehog is about the only one who 
hibernates properly, that is, sleeps 
the winter through. The rest of them 
do not take hibernation very seriously, 
and we knew that, if the weather turned 
mild, even the badger would soon be 
out and nosing round. 

As far as the Arctic, this is true. 
Normally, the bears sleep deep down 
in their ice-coated chambers till the 


birth to their young there, and nur 
them for many days or even weely 
without a glimmer of daylight. By 
the “‘tame’’ bears at the trading 
posts and mining camps dispeng 
with hibernation, except for sleepy 
spells. They know that their food 
will be brought them regularly and 
that there is no need to sleep. % 
it would seem that this winter sleep, 
about which we have heard so much, 
is a matter of convenience rather 
than necessity, readily dispensed with 
should circumstances permit. 


Well, there was not much to b 


so Ronnie’ suggested going to the 
water’s edge to look for signs o 
otters. 

“I should think the otters, if they 
have any sense, have run down to 
the sea,’ I remarked. ‘I know ] 
should have done so if I were an otter.” 

“* If you were an otter you'd probably f; 
have more sense,”’ said Ronnie, getting 
his own back from @ previous occasion, 
“As a matter of fact they do jolly 
well on a loch like this when its 
frozen over.”’ 

‘*How do you make that out?” 
I queried. ‘‘They must have ait, 
so can’t go far out. They can’t even 
land in most places. They dont 
even have blow-holes, like seals.” 

“‘ They don’t need to land,’’ Ronnie 
argued. ‘‘ Haven’t you noticed that 
in keen frost the level of the loch 
sinks? It can’t help it, with half 
the springs frozen solid. That means 
that, taking the loch as a whole, tt 
is concave, with the edges higher 
than the centre. As you know, there 
is white ice round the edges, ice with 
an air space under it, which ofte 


makes it difficult to get ashore. The Ronnie 
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otters live in these air spaces—feed 
there, sleep there, and may not show 
themselves above the ice for days 
on end.” 

“That sounds all right,’ I agreed. 
“But how do you know ?”’ 

“Because the keepers often trap 
them under the ice,’’ he answered. 
“Because, when the ice goes, I have 
gen where they have been working 
and living. There’s an otter landing- 
place close to where we left our boat 
last time. Remember? I shouldn't 


ibe surprised if we find signs of them 


there.” 

We went to investigate, and, sure 
mough, there was the wide belt of 
white ice under the trees, and soon 
we found a place where this had 
been. broken away, apparently by the 
otters. Here they had landed, and 
evidently several otters were in the 
habit of coming out here. Their 
sraint covered the snow all round 
where they had played about among 
the bushes, and there was no mistak- 
ing the three-toed, pear-shaped im- 
pressions. Close to the water’s edge 
they had left their sign, which stained 
the snow over several yards (sometimes 
pink), but there was no sign of their 
having carried fish out. 

“I think we won’t say much about 
this discovery,’’ observed Ronnie. 
“They'd be too easy to trap here, 
md there’s always someone wanting 
® otter sporran.”’ 

Still I could not understand why 
the otters should remain here when 
miles of sea caves and the abundance 
of the sea were at their bidding. 
“The trout are under the stones,” 
I pointed out, ‘‘ and at any rate are 
black and in poor condition. The 
‘lsare buried in the mud. Even the 
Perch, pike, and bream can’t be very 
ttive.” 

Ronnie said that he did not think 
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the otters wanted them very active. 
In such cold water the fish become 
numbed and lifeless, lying singly or 
in shoals. The otter scarcely needs 
to hunt for his meals. He gets the 
eels out of the mud, and the others 
he just catches without a struggle. 
“Any otter trapper will tell you 
that the loch otters are always as 
fat as butter after a prolonged cold 
snap.” 

** | suppose you're right,’’ I admitted. 
**But conversely the otters don’t 
fare so well on the rivers during green 
winters. I’ve picked up a dead one, 
all skin and bone, despite the fact 
that the river was full of kelts. They 
can starve the same as any other 
animals.”’ 

“* Yes, because during a green winter 
they go up to the moss-hags to hunt 
frogs,” said Ronnie. “If the frog 
crop fails they’re up against it, because 
when they get back to the river the 
trout are spawned, and an otter won’t 
touch a kelt if he can help it—not a 
spent fish. But we're talking about 
a frozen loch during a keen winter, 
not a river in @ green winter.” 

““ Which rather bears out what you 
say,’ I admitted, and at that we left 
it and went home for lunch. 


Angus, the keeper, tells a strange 
story about an otter when he was a 
water baillie some years ago: He had 
trapped a big female otter and taken 
her home to pelt. The dog-otter 
evidently tracked her down to his 
house, where the dead otter was 
hung up in the wash-house. Next 
to the wash-house was the larder, 
a small window of which, covered 
with perforated zinc, was generally 
left open. Outside there was a bench 
and a rain-butt, providing easy access 
to the open window for any animal 
that could climb. 
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_In the middle of the night, Angus 
and his wife were wakened by a 
noise in the larder. They thought 
that probably a stray cat had broken 
in, so Angus lit the candle and went 
down, while his wife watched from 
the bedroom window, which over- 
looked the larder. It was quite light 
and she could see all down the garden 
path. The animal heard Angus 
approaching and scrambled back 
through the window, upsetting several 
dishes on the way. Angus saw nothing 
of it, and when he got back he said 
to his wife: ‘I calculate it must 
have been a cat. It hasn’t done any 
damage that I can see.”’ 

His wife answered: “It was not 
@ cat at all. It was an otter. I saw 
it leave the window and run down 
the path—all hunched up like a ferret.’’ 

Thus it was evident that the dog- 
otter had come back to look for his 
mate. 

The otters breed by the loch every 
spring. At one place there is a big 
hollow oak, and there is generally a 
family reared inside it. The boatmen 
speak of having seen the dam curled 
up asleep in the main fork of the 
tree some twenty feet from the 
ground. 

In the grounds of the mansion-house 
there is a deep pond, stocked with 
Loch Leven trout. There is an island 
in the middle of it, with houses and 
nesting-boxes for the various orna- 
mental ducks. The pond is about 
two hundred yards long and sixty in 
width, and the water drains out of 
it into a smaller lily pond, stocked 
with golden orfe, which have been 
there many years, some of them over 
@ pound in weight. At the end of 
this pond is a massive carved stone 
seat, a relic of a hardier generation 
than the present one. 

By late spring both these ponds 
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are invariably full of eels—parti 
the lily pond. As you walk along ity 
banks you oan see the eels getting 
up out of the mud and darting off 
leaving a smoke-screen behind them, 
And every spring at least one pai 
of otters turns up, and during ther 
stay they completely clean up th 
eel population. One finds the skin 
and eyes of frogs all over the stom 
seat which they use as a dining-table, 
but no one has any quarrel with 
them. They do not, apparently, 
touch the trout or orfe, or the remain 
would show it, and as soon as they 
have done their good work in exter. 
minating the eels, they go. Ani 
strangely enough they have neve 
been known to touch the ornamental 
wild-fowl or their young, which, a 
view of the otter’s reputation, is om 
up to them. 

A few years ago, however, then 
was an incident. That year th 
otters had their young in the wool 


alongside the lily pond, it was thought 


in a rabbit-hole. One night an elderly} # i 


maid from the house “ took a notion 
of a stroll”’ round the ponds, but 
alongside the lily pond she was startled 
to see an otter crouching flat, almost 
at her feet. As their eyes met it 
hissed at her and began to snake its 
way towards her. She turned, bu 
the otter came prancing after her, 


help she struck out at 
her umbrella, actually breaking th 
umbrella ‘‘ on its back.’’ 

That, I say, was a good maly 
years ago, but even to this day th 
servants at the house avoid the ponds 
during their evening strolls, becau® 
they are “‘ feared for the otter.” 

It would seem that some oittem 
coming either from the sea caves # 
from the more remote hill lochs 
simply do not know man, and ther 
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fore do not fear him—just as the 

eagle, newly from overseas, 
may be equally unsophisticated. The 
otter fishes mainly at night - time, 
and so it is quite possible in the more 
ramote glens that he may live half 
his life without coming in contact 
with man at all. 

When we were children my cousin 
and I found a small, weed-grown pond 
pack in the wood, and saw, to our 
delight, that several large trout were 
breaking its surface. So we hurried 
home for our rods, and, on arriving 
back at the pond, we were just tackling 
up when my cousin exclaimed : 
“Great snakes! What’s that ?’’ or 
words to that effect. 

Looking up, I saw an otter snaking 
through the rushes towards us. It 
was flat on its stomach, its throat 
pressed to the ground, and it seemed 
to be propelling itself by a creeping 
motion of its hind-legs. Its water- 
washed eyes were fixed upon us with 
an angry stare, and, as we looked at 
it, it hissed savagely. 

That was enough. We picked up 
our tackle and ran, giggling excitedly, 
till my cousin fell full length. At that 
I shouted, ‘‘She’s after us! She’s 
after us!” which was, of course, 
quite untrue, and it was not till he 
caught me up that I realised he was 
thoroughly seared and on the point of 
tears | 

That, undoubtedly, was another 
case of a she-otter with kits nearby ; 
but, on the other hand, I have fished 
at night-time quite close to what I 
knew was an otter holt and had them 
wimming and clucking all round me, 
often within rod’s reach. Their cluck- 
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ings and whistlings and “ kerkings’’ 
sounded quite friendly. I might be 
wading up to the waist. We just 
seemed to regard each other as fellow 
fishermen, meeting night after night, 
and, in passing, wishing each other 
good luck. Strangely enough, I would 
be getting trout all the time the 
otters were swimming round. 

Young otters do not obtain their 
sight till a very late stage of develop- 
ment, and when that momentous 
time comes they are at once ready to 
go out with their parents to learn to 
swim and fish. They do not take 
naturally to the water, and have to 
be coaxed to it by their elders, the 
dog - otter playing as important a 
part at this stage as the bitch. 

A land proprietor down the loch 
was one day busy in the hayfield 
when he found a baby otter asleep 
at the foot of one of the hay-coles. 
He did not disturb it, but went back 
to the house to fetch his little daughter, 
so that she could see it too. They 
were quietly approaching, when sud- 
denly the mother bounded out of 
the stream a few yards away. In 
@ moment she had the kit by the loose 
skin of the shoulders and bounded 
back to the burn with it, chattering 
like an excited ferret. 

Otter kits make delightful pets, 
but, as with almost all wild pets, it 
is not safe to keep them after they 
have attained full development. The 
same applies to badgers. One can 
never tell when a tame wild animal 
is going suddenly to turn must, and 
the bite of either otter or badger 
might cripple a child’s hand, if not 
causing @ more serious injury. 





THE NEIGHBOURS. 


BY H. RAYNE. 


WueEn the Governor of Somaliland 
remarked to his Secretary that the 
District Commissioner of Zeila had 
been leading a solitary existence for 
nearly half a year, and was overdue for 
leave too, the latter suggested that 
he, the District Commissioner, should 
.make a break by calling on his neigh- 
bour and opposite number at Hargeisa. 
The Governor approved the sugges- 
tion; so the Seoretary wrote to the 
Hakim at Hargeisa, who in tum 
wrote to the Hakim at Zeila, ‘‘ Do 
come and see me; we are neighbours, 
yyou know, and it is time we met.”’ 


** Everything ready !’’ Buralleh, the 
Somali police inspector reports. ‘‘ Al- 
though it is still very hot I advise the 
Sahib to leave this very moment ; 
the camels are fresh and will stand up 
to the heat better now than tomorrow 
forenoon.” Early afternoon ; a stifling 
atmosphere indeed, and the old Zeila 
houses, but a hundred yards away 
from my bungalow, are held and dis- 
torted im a weird luminous haze as if 
suspended in mid-air: sixty-five miles 
to Bokh, the first camp; sixty-five 
dreary, weary, waterless miles of 
burning sand: yes, Buralleh’s advice 
is sound. 

And yes, the riding camels are 
ready ; and let me say here comprise 
&@ unit that carries, in addition to the 
usual safari kit of folding table, canvas 
bath, and chair and such-like, not a 
few luxuries; for instance, in one 
suitcase there is a dinner jacket and 
bow tie, white shirts, collars, and all 
the etceteras of evening dress; there 
is @ brazier-like charcoal-burning flat- 
iron for laundering should time and 
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water supply the opportunity. 
ordinary journey this. 

*‘Are you all ready ?”’ I 
of my staff. ‘“‘No! No! 
shrieks Adan the cook; ‘the ¢ 
have not. arrived.” But 
catches sight of the runner 
Jibuti, who has been sent to bri 
them, and piles them and Adan on 
the same camel. Adan protests angrily, 

** Why, thoy are all right,’’ I 
him... “‘ That egg-box is camel 
fool proof.”’ 

“They may. all be bad,’’ Adw 
counters indignantly. ‘I want 
test them in a bucket of water.” 
is not allowed to do so. A man come 
running. ‘‘Ho, ho, ho! I want w 
see the Hakim.”’ 

“Well, take a good look at him,’ 
says Buralleh as I mount. ‘ Takes 
good look; it is your last chance!” 
He pulls a face and shakes his head, 
which means he knows what is th 
matter and that it does not requir 
my attention. 

“Where is he going ?’’ demand 
the man. As we ride out of the com 
pound and head south, all those of my 
staff who remain behind on th 
ground shout in chorus: “To see his 
friend the Hakim of Hargeisa.” 

At eight o’clock comes a halt fora 
hour to ease the camels and make'fe 
ourselves a cup of tea. A coupled 
men detach themselves from a passilg 
kafila and halt for a moment to demani 
of one of the two police who acco 
pany me: ‘Where is the Hakim 
going ?”’ 

Mahomed the interpreter answer: 
“To see his friend the Hakim d 
Hargeisa.”’ 
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“Has he never seen him ?’’ one of 
them blurts out incredulously. 

“No!” says Mahomed. 

“T see,” says the man; “then he 
js only going to look at him,” and 
adds reflectively: “It is a long way 


to go.” 

a again we ride until midnight, 
passing or overtaking many kajilas. 
“Peace be on you,” we are hailed, 
again and again. “‘ And on you, too, 
be peace,’ we call back. Another 
hour’s rest and at 4 a.m. we bid our 
animals lie down a little to one side 


of the track; there is ample water 


remaining in our canvas chaguls to 
make everyone a cup of tea; Adan 
gees to that while the girths and 
saddles and the saddle wallets are 
inspected and readjusted. But it is 
nearly nine o’clock and the sun is hot 
emough, and we are all tired enough, 
when we arrive in camp and come to 
rest with one foot, as it were, still on 
the vast plain that lies at Zeila’s back 
door and the other foot on a toe of 
the precipitous escarpment towering 
more than five thousand feet above our 
heads. 

My tent, which arrived yesterday in 
advance by baggage camel, stands 
ready pitched; and from the hos- 
pitable but still inadequate shade of 
ite fly-verandah I survey the scene. 
‘Because there are shallow wells, and 
alimited supply within them of fresh 
water, this place rejoices in the name 
of Bokh and is marked on the map. 
Gathered around the wells I see only 
several groups of men and women, all 
tovered in dust; they are travellers 
who for a few hours, maybe a whole 
night, stop tc replenish their water- 
veselg and to rest themselves and 
their camels. There are no houses or 
Pefmanent encampments nearer than 
Zila; no other tent but mine; 
beyond a few thorn trees there is 
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no grazing whatsoever; the flocks of 
nomad tribesmen, who come here to 
water every third day, have trampled 
and obliterated all other vestiges of 
vegetation within a radius of miles. 

The road forks. Down the right 
fork come kafilas, sometimes accom- 
panied by men who wear bits of old 
French uniforms and who, here and 
there, carry a sword instead of the 
spear and shield. They are from 
Abyssinia, but they are not Abys- 
sinians; the Christian Habash who 
values his life is seldom, I doubt ever, 
seen here. All the camels coastwards- 
bound carry bundles of hides, and 
calabashes, in cane guards, filled with 
ghee; those going the other way 
freight rice, dates, and calico; little 
else. 

But I cannot sleep; the heat is 
stifling and my eyes ache. Occasion- 
ally a man or a woman strays across 
and asks: ‘Where is the Hakim 
going?” And all invariably receive 
the same reply: “To see his friend 
the Hakim of Hargeisa.” 

So the afternoon passes; kajfilas 
come and go; here and there small 
fires are lit and pots of rice made 
ready for cooking. At last the ‘sun 
hangs suspended like a ball of fire 
over the western horizon and the sand- 
grouse arrive in their thousands and 
thousands, and incredibly more thou- 
sands; they must drink water and 
there is none other near; 80, over- 
coming their fear of the men and 
women, the gurgling camels, the smok- 
ing fires, each flutters overhead for 
the few moments necessary to gather 
sufficient courage into its little heart 
to dive boldly down and quench its 
thirst. Adan shouts at my orderly, 
who runs up with the shot-gun ; it is 
too much like murder and I refuse 
point-blank to shoot. Adan flies into 
a rage. ‘‘No bird, no dinner,” he 
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threatens. My retort is cut short by 
@ mysterious sharp report which no- 
body can explain: there are plenty 
of riflemen around, but not one has 
fired a shot. ‘“‘In your cook-box, I 
think,” I suggest to Adan, who makes 
one dive for the egg-box to find its 
contents, to an egg, are standing 
stoutly up to the heat. 

No, it is only'a bottle of yeast that 
has blown out its cork ; and all round 
the wells men, who have been absorbed 
in the sundown prayer, rise up to join 
in the laugh that ripples from group 
to group as the story is relayed. 
Women and men nearby look our way 
with smiling eyes, and we grin and 
smile back at them, and the whole 
atmosphere becomes charged with 
good feeling; only Adan pulls a long 
face and treats the incident as if it 
-were the culminating catastrophe of a 
series of disasters. 

We ride forth at 8 p.m. and fork left. 
‘*When the eye sees not, the heart 
grieves not’’ does not appear to 
apply, or so I think, as we begin 
climbing, and I wish we had waited for 
daylight. A skylark could soar to the 
escarpment’s brow, where we hope to 
stand the day after tomorrow, in a 
few minutes ; but coaxing and helping 
the camels over obstruction after 
obstruction in the tortuous ravines 
the track favours is like portering 
canoes around rapids; except, I find, 
that camels are less easily hoisted 
over obstacles than canoes. Great 
bulky rocks streaked with veins of 
glittering, white crystallised quartz 
sprawl forbiddingly across the narrow 
road ; the broken edges of grey rocky 
strata rear abruptly up in our faces. 

One of the policemen tells me, as 
we rest for a breather, how wons ago 
some fabulous colossus took the north- 
ern coast of the Horn of Africa in 
both hands and, pivoting the great 
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triangle of territory on its apex nog 
Kismayu, heaved until at last a junk 
of the side he lifted shattered and fel] 
back upon him. When the | dus 
cleared away the colossus lay buried 
under the plain out there; and wher 
the fracture occurred this great eacarp. 
ment, up which we climb, came into 
existence. 

“You have that story wrong,” 
corrected his comrade. ‘‘ The cologsys 
lived in the bowels of the earth, but 
wanted to get out ; so he heaved with 
his shoulders, and when God saw what 
he was up to he stamped on the coast. 
line and buried him securely right 
down there where he belongs.” 

The dawn comes to reveal what 
impresses me at first sight as a wilder. 
ness of rock and rubble; the acme o 
a desolation which the few thom 
trees, the sparse withered tufte 
grass, only accentuate. But at sunrix 
I call so halt that my followers, all 
staunch Muhammadans, may pray. 
Hands and feet are washed, mouth 
gargled, heads bow, knees bend, bodies 
are prostrated, and five Somali soul 
commune with their Creator; ma 
who exist in this hard country must 
keep near to Him; and when I tum 
and look in the morning light back 
down over the tumbled disorder w 
have so painfully climbed, and 
the plain below stretching right away 
until lost on the horizon, there come 
to my mind an almost stunniy 
realisation of the grandeur my tire 
eyes had nearly missed. God, some 
how, does seem very near. 

But alas, my friend at Hargeisa i 
still far away; we must move along 
And then the miracle; suddenly # 
come to a horse-shoe valley laved by 
a stream that gushes from the. rock 
Adan tells me it disappears into! 
fissure but a few miles away. Iti 


the only permanent stream we shal 
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gee, he adds, on our journey. There 
are reeds on its banks; tall, green 
feathery reeds that rustle and whisper 
in the breeze. Here we halt; I am 
charmed at the sight of two little 
Bedouin girls bending over on their 
knees to see their images reflected from 
the clear water—Dur-dur-’ad, the white 
runving water. 

The scene moves Mahomed to tell 
me one of the Somali versions of the 
fall of Eve. 

Eve, said Mahomed, was a good 
woman until one day the devil ap- 
peared before her and suggested she 
should eat just one apple from the 
forbidden tree. 

“Not on my life,” swore Eve. 
“How often have I said, and how 
many more times have I got to tell 
you I don’t like apples; and why 
should I eat something nasty when 
there is such a penalty attached to the 
eating? Tell me that now! I’m 
happy here and very comfortable. 
I don’t want to move!” 

But the devil shook his head and 
looked as if he were sorry for her. 

“Answer my question,” Eve in- 
sisted. 

“Well, well, well,’’ says the devil, 
“you should keep your eyes open ; 
there are things happening right here 
inside this Garden you ought to know 
about. If you just ate one of those 
apples the whole matter would be clear 
to you.” 

“ Things I don’t know about,” says 
Eve sharply ; “ for instance ? ” 

“If you must know, Adam is carry- 
ing on with another woman.” 

“No wonder they call you the devil, 
you father of lies,’’ Eve declared 
angrily. ‘‘ Why, I’ve lived in this 
Garden ever since God made me and 
never once have I set eyes on another 


‘Woman.”’ 


The devil roared with laughter. 
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“What are you laughing at, you 
liar ?’’ she screamed angrily at him— 
no woman likes to be laughed at. 
“* What are you laughing at ?”’ 

“Follow me and I'll show you,” 
says the devil; and he led her to the 
one and only spring in Eden and 
commanded: ‘‘ Look therein!’ She 
looked ; and sure enough there ap- 
peared a woman gazing up at her 
from out the clear crystal water. 

And Eve cried out: ‘‘ My God, and 
to think I never suspected it! I’m 
going to get to the bottom of this ”’ ; 
and back to the apple tree she went 
running to pluck and eat one of its 
fruita. 

The little girls have disappeared 
before Mahomed has finished his story ; 
@ man who passes asks: ‘‘ Where’s 
the Hakim going?’’ Mahomed tells 
him; the sun is sinking and the air 
becomes cool as the altitude is now 
more than three thousand feet. And 
tomorrow we shall, D.V., come out on 
the plateau above. 

Next morning we pass many people 
with their herds, and note how the 
grazing has improved and that there 
is more vegetation. Now the path 
drops precipitously into a ravine up 
which we turn and climb; but the 
track underfoot rears up and the lofty, 
rocky, precipitous walls on either hand 
decrease in height until at last we 
stand on the crest of the escarpment, 

El Hamd Lillah : thanks be to God ! 
We are on top of the Somaliland 
world ; and a solitary horseman pulls 
off the track to inquire as we pass: 
‘* Where’s the Hakim going ?.”” 

“To visit his friend the Hakim of 
Hargeisa.”’ 

“It is a long way,” mumbles this 
individual incredulously; ‘a long 
hard way.” Then, after reflection: 
“Could he not have sent a letter 
instead ?” 
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The baggage camels are changed for 
fresh animals provided by a clan of 


tribesmen grazing their flocks nearby, 
and the tent and heavy baggage pro- 
ceed, in advance, before the riding 
animals are turned out to graze. I do 
not know what accommodation my 
host at Hargeisa has to offer, and 
certainly cannot risk having to sleep 
under a tree, as I shall tonight, within 
the precincts of his station during my 
visit. Woe calculate, if the tent leaves 
now, it will arrive at its destination 
about the same time the day after 
tomorrow as ourselves. By now it 
is beginning to appear altogether a 
tedious, complicated business this call 
I am making. So we settle down for 
the night, which I, and the others too, 
find comparatively cold at this alti- 
tude, nearly five thousand feet, after 
the hot plains below. 

And now a new day has broken. 
As I shave under a tree, Adan comes 
to ask about breakfast. Of course 
I will have mine here ; it will give the 
baggage camels more grace. So I sit 
in my camp-chair and watch him 
frying the bacon ; now he gets out the 
egg-box, still full as it left Zeila; 
raising the lid, he peers inside, takes 
out one egg, holds it up against the 
light, and, screwing up his sharp eyes, 
appears to make through it an ob- 
servation of the sun. I hold my 
breath as his hand drops to expose a 
doubtful expression on his wrinkled 
monkey-like face. Slowly his hand 
and the egg are again elevated, this 
time to his ear; now a few very 
deliberate shakes and the doubtful 
expression fades to one of utter de- 
spondency. Then, at last, he makes 
the supreme test and cracks the shell, 
wrinkles his nose like a rabbit sniffing 
‘at a lettuce, and smells. ‘ Hl Hamd 


Tillah,” says Adan and tips the egg 
out into the frying-pan. 


[Sully 


Beyond my chair, twenty yards 
away, a tiny patch of green grag 
catches my eye: there is plenty of 
sand around it, too; but the graas i 
grass, really green, and it shines back 
in the early morning light like an 
emerald ; a perfect stage for the little 
ground squirrel who chooses this 
moment to come on and attract my 


attention. Up he sits, facing his 
audience of one, And I remain 
motionless; but there is a sort of 


telepathy between us. 

“How did you arrive right here at 
my front door,” he inquires, ‘ and I 
not knowing a thing about it ?” 

“Oh, I came up from the plains 
when you were not about.” 

“Well, I’m not afraid,” glancing 
quickly behind him to see that the 
coast is clear. “I’m not the least bit 
afraid. Are you?” 

“Of course you’re not ; and neither 
am I. I'll sit very still; but they are 
going to call me for breakfast ins 
minute,” 

“Very good,” says he, ‘then I'll 
have my bath.” So into the sand he 
sprawls, wriggling now on his back, 
sprawling now on his belly. 

“T’ve finished,” says the squirrel, 
and gives himself a shake. ‘“ Sure 
you're all right ?”’ 

“ Sure!’ I answer. 

* Then now for some breakfast.”’ He 
dashes off and returns within a period 
of seconds, bearing a fat pod from 4 
nearby shrub. He sits up with the 
pod in both hands: he holds it out 
exactly as Adan did the egg: he 
cracks it between his teeth, and his 
nose wrinkles, just like Adan’s. I can 
almost taste the smug expression on 
his face and know from it there is 
good edible seed inside that pod. 

So I speak out of turn and pray 
aloud for him: ‘ Hl Hamd Lillah; 
thanks be to God.” And “ Hl Hamd 
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Lillah,”” repeats Adan unexpectedly 


at my elbow, “ brekfuss ready!” 
And again piously: ‘ Zl Hamd Lillah ; 
it was a good egg!” 


“Yes,”” I retort, “and it was a 
good nut, and you’ve frightened the 
squirrel away, dammit!” But the 
breakfast is good, too, and Adan and 
I understand one another. He takes 
it upon himself to volunteer the 
information that Somalis never waste 
their time watching lizards or birds 
and squirrels and such-like in the 
manner he has observed I do. “ And 
further,”’ he adds crushingly, ‘‘ I have 
worked for many other sahibs than 
you, not one of whom I ever knew 
refused good sand-grouse God Almighty 
sent on to the very muzzle of his gun.” 

But the camels are nearly ready 
and I have hardly risen from the 
camp-table before everything is packed. 
The mounted police are turning away 
a crowd of clansmen intent on holding 
me up for days with claims and 
counter-claims. “No! No! No! 
He will hear all cases as he returns ; 
he can’t wait; he is proceeding on 
very important business ! ” 

“Where in the name of Allah is he 
going ?”’ shouts one old greybeard, 
and I resent the tone of the question, 
but do not stop. 

“To visit his friend the Hakim of 
Hargeisa,’’ the senior constable shouts 
back as we ride out. 

“Then tell him,” calls another, 
“he will sleep only one night in 
Hargeisa and he will never again ride 
either up or down this escarpment.” 
That sounds like a curse, but the 
speaker bids me depart in peace. 

Mahomed the interpreter is im- 
pressed: he pushes his camel up 
beside me and wonders what the old 
man, to his knowledge a very wise 
old man, renowned for the accuracy 
of his predictions, meant. But I scoff 
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at the idea that there is anything in this 
one and remark surlily: “I know 
where I am going, but I am beginning 
to wonder why in the name of Allah 
Iam. And I did not ride up here ; 
I walked, as I shall walk down.” 

We come out on to the open plateau 
and I become so interested in the 
terrain as to forget all else. Because 
we are not so very far away from the 
Abyssinian massif, there is a relatively 
higher and more regular local rainfall 
—about ten inches in the year—than 
anywhere else on the vast Somali 
steppes that fall right away from here 
for seven hundred miles to sea level at 
Kismayu. 

Right of the track we find Abyssinian 
influence symbolised by patches of 
cultivation; even the primitive all- 
wooden plough, drawn by two oxen, 
is hard at work rooting up the soil for 
the seeds of jowari and, Mahomed 
tells me, for the seeds of many a bitter 
quarrel between the agriculturalists, 
who have but recently adopted this 
way of life, and the cattlemen. It 
is the same old story; the man 
who digs and plants a garden here 
sweats blood; and when that garden 
is obliterated by the herds of another 
who resents all obstruction to a free 
range, there is trouble. But that does 
not concern me ; we have now entered 
into the Hargeisa District. 

The soil is harsh enough, and 
poor enough; but even so, it is in- 
finitely better than that which lies 
behind us. Thousands of acres carry 
massed aloes that throw up lily-like 
poles bedecked with brilliant scarlet 
flowers. Everywhere there are herds 
of cattle, sheep, goats and camels 
grazing, and all appear to be in ex 
cellent condition. Little girls herding 
goats look up at us and call: “ Who 
is that?’ ‘* The Hakim from Zeila!” 
“And where is he going?” “To 
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visit your Hakim!’’ Men stop their 
ploughs, and herdsmen run sometimes 
half a mile to head us off; all ask the 
same questions. 

Next day, six miles from our destina- 
tion, we come upon my pitched tent. 
Standing before it is a Ford box car: 
the driver presents me with a note. 
I am to leave my animals and heavy 
baggage where the tent stands and 
come “right in” to the station with 
& suitcase, my bedding, and my canvas 
bath ; all else I may require will be 
provided. It is past five in the after- 
noon, so I bath in my tent and dress 
for dinner. It is after sunset when 
Mahomed, Adan, my orderly, and I 
pack into the car. 

“Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed as one of these,” I reflect 
as my eye takes in the party —Mahomed 
in a white robe under a_ gold- 
embroidered waistcoat, and a turban 
on his head ; myself in dinner jacket, 
white shirt, and black bow tie ; Adan 
in a long yellow shirt, a khaki coat, a 
cute white-embroidered brimless hat 
on. his bony head; my orderly in 
speckless khaki, a khaki turban, and 
a pair of atrocious yellow shoes which 
I order him to replace with sandals. 

“The bath!” yells Mahomed; 
““we’ve forgotten the bath!” The 
policeman who remains behind tears it 
roughly from the thorn tree on which 
it has been spread to dry, packs it 
hurriedly, and twenty minutes later 
we pass the new bungalow now being 
built for the D.C. and pull up outside 
the one in which he lives. At long 
last the two Hakims, for the first 
time, have met and are shaking hands. 
I like my host at first glance ; and his 
remark, ‘‘ This is very neighbourly of 
you,” is appreciated. 

There are only three rooms in the 
house: dining-cum-sitting-room, bed- 
room on the ground floor, and above 
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this bedroom a spare chamber in which 
I am to sleep: access to this is gained 
by climbing an outside  staircage, 
Kitchen and servants’ quarters are 
detached ; there is no water laid on 
and there are no modern conveniences, 
not even a stove. 

But my welcome is warm and I am 
made to feel at home. I note that the 
District Commissioner is as kindly 
and courteous to my servants and his 
own as he is to me; that, judging by 
his pictures and fittings, he has 
excellent taste. At dinner he tells 
me stories about A. L., the founder 
of the station. The one I like best 
concerns this officer’s love of animals, 
particularly dogs and horses. When 
Towser does not turn up for breakfast 
his master asks the servants: ‘ Hag 
A. L, Sahib arrived here?” And if 
A. L. (who moves around a lot) has, 
then Towser’s master knows where he 
and every other dog in that station 
is—either with A. L. or waiting for 
him outside the house or wherever he 
may happen to be. 


We had nearly finished dinner when 
the bombshell fell. The wireless tele- 
graph operator handed in a telegram— 
“D.C. Zeila will proceed Berbera 
without delay and D.C. Hargeisa will 
provide motor-car to take him there. 
Former should return all his heavy 
baggage to Zeila by camel.” So it was 
arranged that I should get up at six 
next morning and leave for Berbera 
after an early breakfast. 

When I turned in later and put out 
the lamp, I noticed that where the 
carpet left the floor uncovered the 
light from the room helow shone 
through the wide spaces left between 
the badly laid floor-boards. Down 
there I could hear my host preparing 
for bed and ordering his servant to 
arrange hot water for my bath in the 
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morning in my room. I was, in spite 
of being overtired, unable to get to 
seep; thoughts chased thoughts 
through my mind—that old sheiba was 
right ; only one night in Hargeisa . . . 
a perfect host . . . so courteous... 
the sort of fellow nothing could ruffle 
... what did they want me for in 
Berbera ? And then: “ Bath ready, 
Sahib; six o’clock!” The house 
servant was standing at my bedside ; 
he had put my camp-bath together ; 
two four-gallon petrol tins filled with 
hot water stood on the floor beside it ; 
he emptied the tins into the bath. 

As I lay still for a moment I could 
hear the deep regular breathing of the 
man asleep in the room below; his 
bed creaked and he began to mutter, 
and he kept on muttering; a heavy 
sleeper, no doubt; but he stirred, and 
I knew he was beginning to wake up. 
Indeed he was, and with one con- 
tinuous blasphemous yelling stream of 
oaths, leaped from a bed into which 
eight gallons of hot water had poured 
through a rent in the bottom of my 
bath. 

I took Adan with me in the car, 
and I was not sorry to go. It was 
not my fault, but I was badly upset 
by what had happened. At half-past 
nine, as we bowled and bumped along, 
I noticed a man lying on his back 
beneath a wild fig tree looking up at 
a number of weaver-birds busy making 
their nests in the branches above him. 
I stopped the car and said to the man : 
“How long have you been here?” 
“Since sunrise (six o’clock),” he 
answered. 

“ Now, Adan, you told me a Somali 
never wastes his time like that,” I 
said, pointing at the man. 

“What are you doing?” Adan 
asked him. 
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“ Resting ! ” 
“And looking at the birds,” I 
prompted. 


“What birds ?”’ the fellow asked ; 
he had never even noticed them. 

But I was not letting Adan score 
over me like that; I knew he had 
forgotten to pack a canvas bath I never 
wanted to see again. “ Did you bring 
my bath ?” I asked truculently. 

Adan looked at me; then he looked 
at the chauffeur ; the chauffeur looked 
at Adan; and suddenly they were 
locked in each other’s arms, roaring 
with laughter. What could I do but 
join in? And when we had sobered 
up, my sense of humour had triumphed 
over the mortification that had been 
eating into my heart all morning. 

That night we slept at Burao; the 
next day we reached Berbera, where 
the Secretary told me to go back to 
Zeila, pack up, and proceed on leave ; 
when I returned I was to take over 
Hargeisa. As I came out from his 
office into the Sha’ab I saw walking 
along the road a man accompanied by 
nine dogs; they were all sorts and 
kinds, big dogs and little, brown dogs 
and pied dogs; tails erect and ears 
pricked, proudly they escorted him. 
And I said to myself: “‘I wonder if 
that is A. L.” 

And it was ! 

We had two days at sea in a smelly 
dhow before we arrived back at Zeila, 
where I was able to assure the many 
kindly Zeilawis who inquired that, 
yes, I had seen my friend the Hakim 
at Hargeisa and found him well. It 
was unnecessary to add that the visit 
had been rather a wash-out ; Mahomed 
the interpreter would tell them that. 
I have never again climbed up or 
down the Zeila escarpment; it is a 
safe bet that I never shall. 
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SPANISH VIGNETTE. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


In the small Andalusian town of 
Arcos de la Frontera (which lies 
midway between Seville and Gibraltar) 
the chapel of San Agustin wanted a 
new roof. Its present roof was rotten, 
and had been rotten for years. Some- 
thing had to be done about it at 
once, or at any rate the day after, 
though where the money was to come 
from no one knew. 

San Agustin, originally a sixteenth- 
century Jesuit foundation, housed a 
Cristo, a life-size figure of Christ, 
bearing the Cross, which the gipsies 
of the town and others, too, held in 
particular veneration because of its 
miracle-working properties. No one 
could contemplate with equanimity its 
possible destruction by a collapsing 
roof. Like most of the figures carried 
in church processions it was of carved 
and painted wood, an impressive piece 
of work by some sculptor unknown 
of the seventeenth century. There 
was some foundation (as there always 
is) for the miracles this figure was said 
to perform. When, some twenty years 
ago, V., the Englishwoman who had 
bought and restored the ruined Castle 
of Arcos, was lying seriously ill with 
Malta fever, the brotherhood of this 
Cristo, whose regard and affection she 
had won, carried the figure to her 
door. From that hour she began to 
mend, and today no one in the town 
of Arcos doubts that her recovery was 
due to the intervention of the Cristo. 

The principal of the Cristo brother- 
hood, which in Holy Week wear flowing 
purple robes with yellow girdle, was a 
master builder and master carpenter, 
highly skilled in both his jobs. In 


appearance he resembled remarkably 
that famous picture of Alessandro del 
Borso that used to hang in Berlin, 
which if not by Velazquez is by some 
painter nearly as good. Everyone 
will remember this proud black-clad 
figure, Chestertonian in bulk, who 
stands superb in a columned loggia 
with a flag beneath his feet. Such 
was our good and excellent friend, 
Henrique Garcia. During the last 


troubled years of King Alfonso XIIL.’s: 


reign, Henrique got himself appointed 
Chief of the Town Police. At his own 
request I photographed him in his 
new uniform, and it was from this 
photograph that I discovered his 
astonishing likeness to Alessandro del 
Borso. Henrique carried out his 
new duties both conscientiously and 
humanely, and after the King’s abrupt 
departure he continued, though at 
heart a royalist, in his new appoint- 
ment. His position under the changes 
and chances of the first year of the 
republic was by no means a sinecure. 
Under the new republic the country 
began to drift more and more in the 
direction of communism and anarchy. 


A sudden enormous and. strictly 


enforced rise in wages resulted in the 
farmers being unable to afford their 
normal amount of casual labour. 
Many working men were unemployed 
—Arcos is a purely agricultural com- 
munity—and a good number were 
actually starving. Petty theft im 
creased to an uncontrollable extent 
out in the country; poor men were 
daily and consistently robbing their 
equally poor neighbours, and the 


keeping of chickens became an arduous 
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and even a risky adventure. One 
mall farmer, reduced to despera- 
tion by the almost nightly loss of a 
hen or two, removed the survivors 
from his chicken-house and installed 
therein in their stead a fighting bull. 
A little after midnight a couple of 
chicken thieves mounted on a donkey 
paid his hen-house their customary 
visit. One went to force the door, 
while his companion ‘kept cave’ on 
the road. Whoever has seen at a 
bull-ight the first tremendous bang 
with which a fighting bull bursts into 
the arena will know that it is merely 
silly to say that the thief had the 
surprise of his life. It was also the 
last he had. Like Peco, the black 
buecaneer, he went down with a cry 
that rang fright into the night. The 
other thief stayed not an instant to 
salvage his pal. He was far too busy 
riding down the road with the bull 
blowing blue murder at his heels. He 
managed miraculously to escape, and, 
having escaped, he had the nerve next 
day to lodge a complaint against the 
farmer—a complaint the police greeted 
with the derision it deserved. 

One day there was a murder in 
thetown. In Spain murders, generally 
speaking, are too frequent to be news ; 
they arouse no more than local interest. 
This particular case concerned a man 
who killed his wife. She was young, 
good-looking, and of a festive and 
amorous nature. Whenever her man 
was away working in the country she 
would go ‘on the razzle,’ and to get 
money for the entertainment of her- 
elf and friends she would sell the 
furniture of their house or whatever 
spare clothes her husband left behind. 
One day, returning from a week’s 
work in the country, the husband 
found the house swept bare. This 
was the last straw. He went out, 
sought for his wife up and down the 
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town, and when he found her murdered 
her. When Henrique told us this 
story I remember saying that in 
England it would be more probable, 
or at any rate thought more seemly, 
that the man should murder his wife’s 
lover rather than his wife. Henrique, 
who is both serious and devout, gave 
my casual remark more thought than 
it merited, shook his head solemnly, 
and delivered upon it his weighed 
and considered opinion. ‘‘ He might 
have found it difficult to do that,” 
he said, ‘ unless he murdered every 
young man in the town.” I saw 
his point at once. I have lived long 
enough in Southern Spain to know 
that the Andalusian is never an 
industrious man. 


Just before the outbreak of civil 
war in 1936 the communists and 
anarchists had more or less com- 
pletely run away with the more 
cautious and responsible members of 
the Spanish Republican Government. 
The entire absence of all law and 
order made war inevitable, and when 
it came the wild men proceeded at 
once to take charge in every place 
where the forces of resistance and 
respectability were inadequate. They 
did so in Arcos, the Alcaldia (mayor 
and corporation) aiding and abetting. 
Most of the prominent, wealthy, and 
respectable citizens were arrested and 
lodged in the jail, among them the 
Chief of Police, Henrique. A some- 
what heated discussion then ensued 
whether it would be more amusing 
to hang these unfortunates one by 
one in the main square (somewhat 
ironically called La Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion) or burn them altogether in 
the jail, a building for which in the 
Utopia about to come they would 
have no further use. The discussion 
was both heated and lengthy, and was 
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still far from being solved when a 
couple of lorry-loads of Moors, armed 
to the teeth, came into the town and 
careered up the main street. Those 
in power mistook them at first for a 
reinforcement, but they were soon 
undeceived. Their leader, a young 
Spaniard, from his position in the 
front seat shouted orders to all the 
loafers and bystanders in the street 
to lie flat on their faces or be shot. 
While a few of the Moors were search- 
ing the prone population for arms, 
the remainder proceeded to the town 
hall, captured the authorities, who 
were still arguing, released all the 
prisoners from jail, and locked up 
the authorities in their stead. Henrique 
resumed his position as Chief of Police. 

What had happened was this. A 
lieutenant in the Spanish Navy, who, 
having a shore billet, had escaped the 
general murder of Spanish officers by 
their crews, collected what fishing- 
boats he could around Cadiz and went 
off to Morocco to bring to Spain as 
many Moorish troops as possible. 
The loyalty and devotion of these 
troops to their former Commander-in- 
Chief, General Franco, was unexcep- 
tionable. 

The undertaking was something in 
the nature of a forlorn hope. Had 
not the Government sailors on the 
ships murdered all their officers, and 
by so doing rendered their ships 
incapable of any ordered gunnery or 
navigation, it would have been im- 
possible. As it was, the risk was 
great and its ultimate success a very 
fine performance. Once Cadiz and 
the south-western part of Cadiz pro- 
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vince was made secure by this fortunate 
reinforcement, the Spanish lieutenant 
handed over to his elder brother— 9 
man who thoroughly enjoys a scrap— 
two lorry-loads of Moors to go and 
capture Arcos, which, as I have 
already described, he did without 
firing a shot. 

During the remainder of the civil 
war Arcos remained calm and almost 
peaceful under the rule of the Rebels— 
the name which the English Press in 
its ignorance and prejudice almost 
universally applied to General Franco 
and his followers. The word is, of 
course, & misnomer; unless you can 
correctly describe as a rebel a man 
who defends his life against a homicidal 
maniac. It is as well to remember 
that during those days sixteen thousand 
defenceless ecclesiastics of all sorts 
(this includes monks and nuns), to- 
gether with sixteen bishops, met their 
deaths at the hands of the anarchists, 
whom the so-called Spanish Republican 
Government in power did not dare to 
disavow. 


Meanwhile, something is at last 
being done about the restoration of 
San Agustin’s roof. A plan for raising 
the money was quite recently worked 
out. Upon 19th March, which is l@ 
Fiesta de San José, & bull-fight was 
held at Arcos, the profits of which 
were to be assigned to this purpose. 
Those profits, though I have not 
heard what they amount to, should 
be quite large, for the bull-fighters 
gave their services free. In so small 
a town as Arcos a bull-fight is an 
exceedingly rare event. There is 





1 It ranks with the later action of Captain Abazuza, who crammed the crazy, ill-armed 
tramp he commanded athwart the course of a red submarine making her way out of Gibraltar, 
forcing her, after she had tossed all her torpedoes in every direction but the right one, #0 
retrace her steps to Gibraltar, where through clumsy seamanship she became a total wreck. 
Like Lieutenant Mora’s hazardous adventure the bold action of Captain Abazuza is worthy t 
take its place among the very finest traditions of the sea. 
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today no bull-ring at Arcos. The 
football ground was used instead. 
Football (they call it “ futbol”) is 
very popular in Spain today, con- 
sequently there was about the football 
ground seating accommodation for 
some 5000 people. The barriers were 
wholly adequate to keep spectators 
off the ground. I had some doubts 
whether they would adequately keep 
a fighting bull inside it. However, 
no one seemed to worry about this, 
90 why should I. 

Three bulls only were to be killed, 
which is half the usual number for 
a complete corrida, but (and here 
came the most dazzling suspense) one 
of the three matadors was to be 
Juan Belmonte himself, the great, the 
oe and only Belmonte, who had 
retired from active service for many 
years. I never saw Joselito; he was 
killed before I came to live in Spain. 
Many good judges have said that he 
was better than Belmonte. That may 
be. They would however agree, I 
think, that Joselito would never have 
been the star he was had not Belmonte 
first initiated the particular style of 
bull-fighting that brought him to a 
pitch of fame never reached by any 
previous bull-fighter. Being an English- 
man, and never having participated as 
& performer in a bull-fight, as a mere 
spectator I know no more about bull- 
fighting as a science than an Eskimo 
knows about bananas. For me to 
lay down the law about it as a spectacle 


—that is, in accordance to how you 
view it, either right or wrong—would - 


be absurd. A Spaniard attends a 
bull-fight in exactly the same spirit 
% an Englishman attends a football 
match or a& race meeting; because 
he likes doing so. So far as I can see, 
there is no more to be said. Meanwhile, 
we aspect of a bull-fight is too fre- 
quently forgotten. The bull is meat, 
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the matador its butcher. The blue- 
aproned butcher of England, often 
enough a kindly man, pole-axes his 
bullocks daily in strict privacy, and, 
one is given to understand, both 
quietly and humanely. The Spaniard 
likes to see the meat he is to eat 
killed on occasion in public—spec- 
tacularly and with a wealth of parade 
and pageantry—and, mark you, at 
considerably greater risk to the butcher 
than in England. Very well then. 
One thing at least I would like to 
protest against. Critics of the Spanish 
bull-fight are too frequently prone to 
accuse its spectators of pandering to 
their sadistic instincts. Nothing is 
further from the truth. There is 
blood, there is cruelty in a Spanish 
bull-fight—but that is emphatically 
not what the spectators are there to 
see. To them the bull-fight is a 
ballet, a dance somewhat macabre 
no doubt, but still primarily a dance, 
in which the men’s dancing partner, 
the bull, is their most determined 
enemy, licensed to do his best to kill 
them and accorded every facility and 
encouragement to do so up to the 
moment when he meets his death by 
the sword of the matador. Anyway, 
I went to see the Arcos bull-fight— 
wild horses would not have kept me 
away. San Agustin wanted that 
new roof. 

I do not propose to describe it at 
length. The ordinary bull-fight has 
been too often described, and well 
described, in English books—by en- 
thusiasts—and I cannot claim to be 
that. I find much of the bull-fight 
disturbing—the horse business, which 
most foreigners think deserves their 
censure, bothers me too. Not only 
because of the ill-treatment the 
wretched beasts suffer from the bull’s 
attacks, but also because their half- 
starved knacker-yard appearance seems 
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to me utterly out of place among all 
the gay pageantry of the rest. For- 
tunately, there was to be none of 
that at Arcos, the horses we were to 
see were very different ; for Belmonte 
was to show us his skill as a rejoneador 
—that is to say, as a mounted bull- 
fighter—and the horse he was to ride 
was @ very precious possession and in 
perfect condition. The general Spanish 
public do not care to see a man 
rejonear half so much as to see the 
usual straightforward performance on 
foot. Not being an ‘ aficionado’ my- 
self, I prefer it greatly, and as it has 
been far less described I may perhaps 
be allowed to say a word or two 
about it. It is almost entirely a one 
man show: mounted man _ versus 
fighting bull. Two or three men with 
cloaks are present on foot, Their 
réle is entirely subsidiary. They 
are there chiefly in case of accidents. 
Belmonte was mounted on a very 
handsome white horse, three parts 
Arab I should imagine, with, to 
give it size, a dash of English thorough- 
bred. Like most Spaniards, Belmonte 
is a natural horseman, He and his 
horse are one, He is a small man, 
broad-shouldered, narrow-hipped, and, 
though now well over fifty, he looks, 
at a distance, like a boy. 

In the first and fastest part of the 
performance, when the bull is fresh, 
the rejoneador is armed with a short 
and light hog-spear, the short point 
of which is detachable and decorated 
with a paper rosette. He takes the 
bull’s charge sidelong, scrupulously 
careful to keep his horse just far 
enough away to avoid a goring by 
the bull’s horns, and at the suitable 
-moment plants the spear-point with 
@ downwards stabbing action into 
the bull’s withers. The shaft breaks 


away, leaving the bull adorned with . 
the rosette. 


Two or three . spears 
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are broken in the bull before th 
first act of the fight comes to 
end. Belmonte, like all the 
great bull-fighters, has the gift of 
making the bull take an immediate 
and unremitting interest in his 
opponent. Never for a moment dogg 
he allow the bull’s attention to wander, 
This is of the greatest importance jn 
creating and building up the idea that 
the two, horseman and bull, ar 
component and strictly interrelated 
figures in the dance. The bulls 
charge after he feels the prick of the 
spear is tremendous in its ferosity 
and speed. Belmonte keeps his horse 
just, and only just, ahead of him, 
and because at this period of the 
fight the bull is almost if not quite 
as fast as the horse he rides a zigzag 
course ; for the horse skilfully ridden 
can swerve a fraction faster than the 
bull—and, of course, tires less quickly, 

In the second act the rejoneador 
plants the banderillas—two short, 
barbed, gaily decorated sticks—in the 
bull’s shoulders. The bull, by this 
time slowed up, is less furiously angry 
and more collectedly dangerous than 
at the beginning. The banderillem 
has to manceuvre for the opportunity 
to ride obliquely, close across the 
bull’s path, and plant the two 
banderillas, which he holds in one 
hand, in the proper place as he gow 
by. When skilfully and gracefully 
done this is perhaps the most effective 
and spectacular part of the per 
formance, Belmonte performed i 
with the smooth perfection one expects 
of him, and with that apparently 
reckless closeness of approach which 
was always the great feature of his 
art. After three pairs of banderills 
had been planted, the third and las 
act of the fight begins. 

Some rejoneadors prefer to remail 
on horseback to kill their bull. It 
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js an uncertain method, very difficult 
of clean accomplishment, and does 
not perhaps make so dramatic a close 
to the fight as the killing of the bull 
by the matador on foot in the correct 
and accepted manner, It was this 
latter method that Belmonte chose 
to show us now. He did not linger 
over the final scene. With sword 
and scarlet cloak—the small muadeta 
of the matador—he walked up to the 
bull, taking up that in-fighting position 
for which he is famous. There was, 
unfortunately, rather a strong wind— 
wind enough to interfere with the 
nicer management of the muleta. 
After a pass or two with the cloak, 
extended by the sword to rivet the 
bull’s attection, he shifted the cloak 
into his left hand and led the bull 
through = series of three ‘ naturals ’"— 
that simplest, stateliest, and most 
difficult of all passes to make. He 
executed them with deliberate slow- 
ness and suavity, the bull seemingly 
tied to the cloak, and he ended with 
& pirouette immediately in front of 
the bull’s nose, which flung out the 
muleta across him like a ballet dancer’s 
cloak. The bull remained rooted to 
the spot. At this period of the fight 
the bull is in his slowest but most 
dangerous phase. The blind rage 
and pace of his start has cooled now 
to a cold and calculating anger. His 
mind is at last beginning to discriminate 
between man and cloak and recognise 
which of the two is the greater enemy. 
He is not given time to work it out. 
As he stood there, Belmonte squared 
himself into the killing position straight 
before the bull’s face. Two strides 
bring him right up against the bull’s 
horns, over them with all the man’s 
Weight behind it goes the sword, an 
outward flick of the lowered cloak 
turning the bull’s head at the last 
Moment to pass beside Belmonte’s 





right thigh. Down goes the sword, 
two-thirds of its length between the 
bull’s shoulder-blades, at the deadly 
downward angle. Belmonte steps back 
a pace. His part is done. The bull 
is dead, but does not know it. Face 
to face the two stared—Belmonte 
with cloak carelessly hanging on his 
left hand, his right arm and hand 
raised high above the bull in a great 
and almost pontifical gesture. For a 
full minute the two stand thus motion- 
less. Then the bull very slowly and 
gradually kneels down as if in direct 
obedience to the man’s overmastering 
will. The next moment he has rolled 
over dead. Through all this I had 
been totally unaware of the deathly 
silence among the spectators. Not 
until it broke in a hurricane of hand- 
clapping and cheers did I realise how 
enthralled and tense that silence had 
been, It was an expert finale; the 
Great Dance Macabre, begun in stormy 
swiftness, had moved uninterruptedly 
and unrelentingly, with no break in 
its rhythm, up to its slow and stately 
close. And it is that finale, more 
than anything that preceded it, that 
will remain constant in my mind. 

About the killing of the other two 
bulls I will not speak. It was both 
competent and interesting. But it 
was not great art—for that, naturally, 
we could not hope, 


Henrique carried on his duties as 
Chief of Police at Arcos until the 
end of the civil war and after. . It 
was during this latter period that 
Arcos found itself short of a resident 
judge. This functionary plays in 
Spain very much the same part as 
a resident magistrate used to play in 
Ireland during the old days of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. He is 
commonly a man well trained in the 
law whose duty it is to deal with all 
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local cases of crime, much as Justices 
of the Peace deal with them in Eng- 
land. There was at this time a 
shortage of judges in Spain; many 
had been murdered by the Reds, 
others had gone fighting and either 
been killed or were not yet released 
from military service. In consequence 
the man appointed to act as judge in 
Arcos was not a responsible and 
properly trained judge. He was an 
amateur, an irresponsible amateur at 
that, and his favourite recreations were 
talk and drink. 

Among the security regulations which 
continued in force for some time after 
the civil war ended, was one that 
ordered the closing of all ‘pubs’ 
(posadas, ventas, and the like) at 
1l Pm. every night; the former 
universal custom of keeping them 
open all night was strictly forbidden. 
This regulation so greatly interfered 
with the judge’s ideas of fun that 
he ignored it, continuing to sit in his 
chosen pub until all hours, talking 
and drinking with his cronies and 
toadies. Among them was the Alcalde, 
or mayor, of the town. On one occasion 
@ more than usually conscientious 
policeman attempted to shut down 
on the judge’s convivial party, but 
was sternly ordered away. Feeling 
aggrieved, he went off to complain 
to his chief—Henrique. The latter 
had had a trying day. There were 
still a number of irreconcilables hidden 
about the countryside. He had been 
out all day in pursuit of them and 
had had no opportunity for a meal 
and only time to snatch a hasty drink 
or two—drinks which on an empty 
stomach went straight to his head. 
His subordinate’s report aroused his 
resentment. He went at once to 
the pub and complained of the 
judge’s outrageous behaviour—possibly 
@ little mtemperately. What actually 
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happened after this I am not quite 
sure. There was certainly some kind 
of a slapping and scratching match, 
which resulted in the judge, who wag 
the weaker and less sober man of 
the two, being frog-marched off to 
the town lock-up and dumped there 
for the night. When released next 
morning he was sober, but rabidly 
resolved on revenge. The upshot of 
the matter was that Henrique again 
found himself in jail, pending trial— 
a trial which might perhaps take place 
in one year, or two years, or heaven 
knows when. 

Before the next Holy Week came 
round Henrique was allowed out on 
bail. He had been deprived of his 
post of Chief of Police, but he still 
remained the Principal of the ‘ Cristo’ 
Brotherhood of San Agustin. He was, 
as I have said, a sincerely devout man. 
During his sojourn in jail the action 
he had taken weighed on his conscience, 
He came to the conclusion he had 
sinned. Any ordinary man would 
have easily convinced himself that 
he had done no more than his duty 
under particularly difficult circum- 
stances, with perhaps a thought too 
much zeal. But not so Henrique. 
Sinned he had, and expiation must 
be made. He decided to mortify 
himself by walking barefoot in the 
Holy Week procession that year. 
This was no mean penance. The 
streets of Arcos are irregular, cobble- 
strewn and rough, and rarely on the 
level. Moreover, that part of the 
procession in which the Cristo takes 
part occupies the best part of a day 
and a night. 

I come now to an incident that I 
hesitate to tell. I would not do #0 
were it not generally known locally 
and spoken of quite seriously, a year 
or so later, in a Madrid Court of 
Law during the hearing of the appeal 
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Henrique made against the sentence 
of imprisonment which had by then 
been passed against him. 

On the morning of Good Friday 
the judge, or rather pseudo-judge of 
Arcos, the cause of all the trouble, 
was standing in the balcony of his 
house to watch the procession go by. 
His mother, who kept house for him, 
was lying in her room rather seriously 
il and being tended there by a friend 
or two. At the very moment when 
the Cristo was being carried past 
the house by its brotherhood, with 
Henrique walking behind, the judge 
fell dead. Heart failure or apoplexy 
had struck him down, At the same 
instant, just as happens in Macbeth, 
there was a cry of women within the 
house. The judge’s mother had died 
at the same moment. 

Henrique was utterly horror-stricken. 
A miracle had been performed before 
his eyes ; and what a miracle! When 
@man devoutly believes in the possi- 
bility of miracles, his surprise is all 
the more overwhelming when a miracle 
occurs. When Henrique came to tell 
us the story later, tears were running 
down his cheeks all the time—tears 
he made no attempt to check. He 
was utterly convinced that he, and 
he alone, was the direct cause of this 
man’s death and of the death of his 
mother. He was not only awed and 
contrite, he was deeply and genuinely 
grieved. As I listened to him I had 
ai insane desire to laugh, and only 
With great difficulty concealed the 
impulse, Personally I could feel no 
pity for the judge. I thought he had 
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earned what he got. But that his 
poor mother, who had no part nor 
lot in the business, should be shot 
down, so to speak, by a second barrel— 
well! never was there moment when 
laughter and tears ran so nearly a 
dead-heat. 


Henrique’s appeal failed. One of 
the principal causes of its failure was 
the ill report sent in by the Alcalde 
of Arcos about him. The Alcalde 
was, a8 I mentioned, a crony and 
drinking companion of the late judge, 
and his report was, to say the least 
of it, prejudiced, The Alcalde, I may 
add, has since been removed from 
his post and also kicked out of the 
Falangist Party for “ gross immorality.” 
The petition got up by Henrique’s 
many friends and supporters was 
turned down, and Henrique is still 
serving, without hope of a speedy 
release, the term of imprisonment to 
which he was sentenced. 

Being wholly unlearned in the law 
I do not know what penalty would 
accrue to an English policeman who 
first struck an English judge and 
then locked him up as a common 
drunk. Something pretty drastio I 
imagine. But then in England one 
does not often hear of a judge or 
magistrate deliberately breaking the 
law he administers by getting drunk 
nightly in a public-house long after 
closing hours. Parallels, therefore, are 
hard to find, Being, as I say, unlearned 
in the law, I find my sympathies are 
all with Henrique—but doubtless I, 
too, am prejudiced, I like the man, 





THE CONDOR, 


BY BIRGER JUEBLL, 


Tris happened some years ago} 
to be exact, in the year when the 
firat world trouble started, My chief, 
John Angua Hay, and I had looked 
over and decided where to attack the 
capricious San Juan River where it 
debouches through the foothills of the 
Andes and runs down Quebrada de 
Zonda, a preliminary to my study of 
the hydro-electric scheme which would, 
if the nations had kept their peace, 
éventually have developed into a ‘San 
Juan Light and Power Company.” 

It was early spring, the snows on 
the mountains were atill intact, and 
the river, consequently, at ita lowest. 
TI call the river capricious because in 
full spate the flow of water swella to 
fifty times the minimum, and the 
fluctuations, dependent on sun and 
shade on the Cordillera, are very 
irregular. Before the eventful wire 
from London reached us and bade 
us pack up and leave, I had been 
able to make some excursions up the 
mountains, where the breathless, un- 
disturbed silence and grandeur make 
an unforgettable impression. 

In front rode old Pedro Carizzo. 
His thick iron-grey hair curled below 
the well-worn broad-brimmed hat, 
and the long patriarchal beard flowed 
down his poncho, whose brown colour 
blended with his neck and the sinewy, 
gnarled hands. Softly clanging, enor- 
mous circular spurs were tied to 
his sandal-covered feet, which rested 
loosely in heavy, carved wooden 
stirrups. Pedro and his fine mare 
were of the same age, and shared in 
common a still unimpaired sure-footed- 
ness and toughness. She, too, had a 
flowing mane, and each of them 


carried a head with a noble profile, 
high and free, Their equality in age 
is, of course, meant relatively, Pedro 
was about seventy, and he had owned 
Zaina the twelve years since she was 
born down in Quebrada de Zonda, 
where he had his small property and 
a two-roomed adobe hut, 

Here the lower Andes, some thirty 
miles above Zonda, were quite un: 
inhabited, save for wa and = our 
temporary camp by the river in the 
San Juan valley, Stones, screes, and 
grey hills covered by scraggy jarillas 
and thorn-bushes were all wo saw, 
Of life there was hardly any; only 
lizards, and «mall grey’ birds that 
fluttered silently in the shrub; and 
high up on the hillsides an occasional 
llama, As a rule, a cool breeze blows 
down the valley ; but on this Saturday 
we suffered the so-called Zonda wind, 
Droning, and with the rattle of 
scooped-up sand and gravel—and in 
the squalls even small stones—it 
filled the valley with suffocating clouds 
of dust. Rain fell at twilight, and 
the night grew bitter cold when the 
sky cleared and the snow-chilled 
mountain breeze again took charge, 

Sunday broke calm and beautiful, 
and Pedro pronounced it ideal hunting 
weather. We ought to get away up 
towards the summits—if I cared to 
come along? He looked so eager, 
el viejo, standing there head and 
shoulders above the rest of us, and 
with the bridles and bozals of Zaina 
and my Negrito already in his hands! 
Bueno; we decided on a full day's 
trip, and, going west, soon passed 
the river-crossing and started up the 
incline on Cerro Sosato. 
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The dey was superb, Through the 
lear air new views of mountain 
and vale were disclosed as we rode 
upwards, twisting between shrub and 
poulders. The sun warmed our backs 
pleasantly, and extracted a clean, 
7 strong, adeare from Chileas and 
Bi Pingo-Pingo, where these grew densely 
red in sun-baked hollows, The faint 
re swishy sound of the river was soon 
da lost, and the silence was then unbroken, 
and save for the regular beat of hoofs 
on gravel as we trotted down from 
inty the first cross ridge. The ineline 
uns — inereased rapidly, and in time we 
our tached the steep hillside where we 

the fp had to leave the horses, 

and And here we parted, In Pedro 
iNlas Carizzo's footateps no gringo can 
saw, | follow; he treads the game-paths 
only | easily and free from giddiness as 
that — ‘he very llamas; no abyss can intimi- 
and — date this great hunter. Hasta la 
onal vulia, don Pedro. He took off north- 
lows wards, the old, long rifle slung on his 
rday back and the poncho fluttering, and 
vind, | 0n vanished, soundlessly and rapidly. 
‘ a I myself have no great expectations ; 
s—itb | 1 am quite content with Nature and 
ouds the trip for its own sake. From the 
and | ddle-bags I fill one pocket with 
the biscuits, raisins, and figs; in another 
nilled § 8°°# Darwin's * Voyage of the Beagle,’ 
enough to satisfy bodily and spiritual 
al wants. The Winchester is slung over 
nting one shoulder and I set out on a bearing 
y wp straight up from the horses, which 
a to § Mt tethered on a small level patch, 
& red flag tied above them on an 
a Espinillo, By-and-by the terrain takes 
and — ‘X¢ shape of pure screes with a steep- 
Zaina ness that forces me to proceed on all 
ands | fours. I begin to like it less well, 
day's but must climb the ridge so that I 
assed Mt See what is beyond. Nearly up, 
p the I hear Pedro’s shot far away and 





faintly, I stop and gaze in the direo- 
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tion of the sound, and then look 
down to where I came from. It 
looks unpleasant, but I compel myself 
to crawl the rest of the way, and 
finally peer over the last boulders. 
Then I do not like it at all; I am on 
a knife-edge, cut sheer down on the 
other side, Resting flat against the 
ground I think, with shudders, of 
earthquakes and avalanches, and crawl 
back some distance to where T can 
traverse and gain firm rock under my 
feet. ‘Towards the west and south the 
mountain descends in terraces, and after 
a while I make camp on one of these. 

Not far from here Charles Darwin 
crossed the Andes eighty years ago, 
en route from Valparaiso to Mendoza, 
It might have been today as regards 
the scenery, #0 unchanged is it all 
from his own description. The view 
is splendid and desert-like, a faint 
breeze makes the sparse bushes wave 
gently. It is comfortable resting on 
a natural stone seat, nibbling, smoking, 
and reading. To the west one sees 
the central colossal mountains in the 
Cordillera proper ; on the right hand 
are Tontal and Cerro del Tigre; to 
the left, Alto de Area, It is extremely 
interesting to study through the bino- 
culars the far and seldom-visited 
formations. I did not see even a 
ghost of a lama, but their narrow 
precarious “ trillos ” could be observed 
as yellow-pencilled bands along the 
precipices. It grew hot at mid-day, 
and the siesta was due. 

I awoke with a start, believing I 
heard the cry of a bird. But, standing 
immovable and searching all round 
with the glasses, I saw only the same 
as before: lonely, grand, peaceful 
Nature. The wind had died, a breath- 
less silence reigned below the deep- 
blue heavens, where this little speck, 
“the Lord of creation,” stood en- 
tranced, feeling swayed by the rhythm 
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of the ether and nearly overcome by 
the gigantic and the eternal. That 
experience on Cerro Sosato is unfor- 
gettable.. There was I, like Peer 
Gynt, be-trolled. 

In time the sensation subsided, and, 
squinting up to the sun that was now 
in the north-west, I saw THEM—two 
enormous birds cruising majestically 
in slow circles—Condors. It was their 
presence that had roused me, I knew 
that Pedro had shot llama. 

Generally you will see the condor 
alone, circling at a great height. He 
does this often for pleasure; but 
sometimes to keep a watchful eye 
on @ dying beast or a hunting puma, 
or on a shooting party, which is 
bound to leave abundant food for a 
scavenger. In any event, other condors 
will see and understand the movements 
of the first one that spots likely food, 
and will soon appear from all directions. 
When they then soar and circle over 
a fixed point it is most fascinating 
to watch their ‘ glide.’ Flappings and 
regular wing-beats are used only 
when rising from a sitting position ; 
otherwise they glide—like the albatross 
-—for any length of time without it 
being possible to detect, however 
closely followed, the slightest move- 
ment of the wings. At times head 
and neck make an abrupt movement, 
and when resolved to stoop they fold 
their wings for the sweep downward, 
Like other scavengers, the condors, in 
an inexplicable manner, get to know 
when an animal dies, and very soon 
collect on the spot. It has been 
proved by experiment that the 
olfactory sense has nothing to do 
with this, only their extraordinarily 
sharp sight. For instance, if a piece 
of ripe meat, wrapped up, is placed 
a few yards from a newly captured 
bird, and then pushed slowly nearer, 
the condor will take not the slightest 
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notice of the aromatic titbit. No 
until it is right under its beak wij 
the parcel be torn open and the mea} 
dispatched. 

Condors live only in South Ameria 
where they cover an enormous 
On the Chilean side they patrol the 
Cordillera from the Straits of Magellan 
to Colombia, several degrees north of 
the equator. On the Argentine side 
they do not pass beyond the 
cliffs at the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
about 41° south latitude—obviously; 
because from here the __ illimitable 
pampa takes charge, and the condors, 
it seems, except for the species living 
at the extreme south of Chile, must 
have perpendicular cliffs for their 
habitat. In the early meridional 
summer they invariably retire t 
the most remote peaks in the inne 
Cordillera, there to mate undisturbed, 
They do not build nests, but lay 
their two eggs, during November or 
December, on flat, clean stone shelves, 
The young birds cannot fly in the 
first year; when they finally take off 
they fly only accompanied by their 
parents, and in broad daylight. The 
adult condors live generally in pairs, 
Only in the south of Chile, where the 
peaks are mostly covered with dens 
forest and where the birds actually 
roost in the branches, are they seen 
to forgather in greater numbers. Ib 
Patagonia in bygone days they fed 
exclusively on the guanacos tha 
had died a natural death, or on carcase 
left by pumas. With the advent of 
sheep-farming they began to supple 
ment their food with lambs and becam# 
@ menace to the farmer. Not alway 
will they wait for the death of @ 
ailing animal: Pritchard once cai 


upon @ guanaco which was nearilf 
its end. Resting on her knees # 
made desperate efforts to get up 
Three great condors were sittitf 
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motionless close by. The animal’s 
big dark eyes stared in deathly fear 
at the sinister witnesses, meeting only 
the massive purposeful beaks and the 
steel-hard watching gaze which never 
deviated even for the approaching 
rider. As Pritchard galloped up the 
animal fell on her side. A condor 
immediately moved close, taking wing 
leisurely only when Pritchard arrived. 
A thin stream of blood ran from the 
prostrate animal, and he saw that the 
condor had already picked out her eyes. 
The birds living to the north of 
Patagonia are not content with dead 
guanacos. Lambs, kids, and young 
llamas are common prey. The gauchos 
hunt them in various ways; they will, 
for instance, place a carcase on a flat 
piece of ground inside a circle of 
thorn-bush and sticks. There is one 
opening left; for it is necessary for 
the bird to see that it can get out. 
The condors arrive, and soon gorge 
themselves to such a degree that 
they cannot rise directly into the air, 
but must flap and run a distance on 
the ground first. At the proper 
moment a gaucho gallops up and 
closes the gap, when the birds inside 
the ring are easily killed. On the 
coast of southern Chile, where groups 
of six or eight birds pass the night 
in the trees, the Chilenos climb up 
and, with gloved hands, grab their 
feet. It.is a fact that the birds sleep 
% heavily that this is fairly easy. 
Stately and noble though the condor 
looks when he soars and sails on 
highty wings in the heavens, he is at 
dose quarters repugnant and noisome. 
like all scavengers he is covered with 
lice; and it is a strange, never-failing 
Phenomenon that these parasites will 
trawl out on the points of the feathers 
me hours before a bird dies. A 
full-grown condor is a tremendous 
teature; nine feet between wing- 
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tips, and' three and a half feet from 
beak to extreme tail are dimensions 
frequently recorded. He can live and 
keep fit without food for five or six 
weeks; a captive bird is fed only 
once a week. His feather dress is 
black with a steel-blue sheen, and 
there is a white lining to the covering 
feathers of the wings. Head and neck 
are pink-coloured and nude, and the 
base of the neck has a collar of snow- 
white down. This is how he looks, 
this greatest of vultures, who of all 
the world’s birds rises highest in the 
atmosphere, right up to 33,000 feet. 

The condor has taken part, involun- 
tarily, in the barbaric shows which 
the Indians in Peru and Equador 
staged from time to time; fights 
between beasts; toro contra toro. 
For this they used condors caught 
in a clever manner. The hide of a 
freshly slaughtered ox is spread out 
on the grass, the inner side, with 
some flesh and sinew still adhering 
to it, uppermost. One of the Indians 
hides beneath the pelt; the others 
remain in hiding nearby. They need 
not wait long before the condor 
appears, a dark point against the 
clear heavens. Gliding downwards 
in elegant curves, he folds his wings, 
and with an inereasing whistling 
sound shoots vertically down. In 
time he brakes, and, thrusting his 
feet stiffly forward, lands on the hide 
with outspread talons. 

The Indian remains quiet, letting 
the bird eat a while, then pushes the 
soft pelt up around the feet and 
grasps them. The other savages run 
up, throw a poncho over the madly 
struggling condor, tie the feet securely, 
and carry him in triumph to their 
village. 

The day arrives for the show. The 
wild steers are in readiness outside 
the primitive arena in which they 
c 


will fight to the death. Just before 
the toro is led in, the condor, which 
has been given no food for the last 
couple of weeks, is tied on its back. 
This is slashed so that blood runs 
in front of the bird. And in he goes. 
The condor starts to hack and tear 
the open fiesh. The toro storms in 
frenzy towards its partner, which 
has entered simultaneously from the 
opposite side, and to the accompani- 
ment of the whoops and cries of the 
savages the mad, fantastic double- 
beings clash together: indeed a wild 
and gruesome spectacle, 

However, here my two condors 
have without doubt kept an eye on 
me, as well as on Don Pedro and his 
booty and the newcomer that now 
makes his appearance. They had 
surely conferred, with a twist of the 
neck and a nod of the head, as is their 
custom; for they parted company, 
and Pedro and I each had a “ flying 
scout” for the rest of the day. I 
had just reached for the rifle in order 
to remove the cartridges and turn back 
to the horses, when an unexpected 
sight made me start violently. Some 
sixty yards straight below, on a shelf, 
@ full-grown tigre comes ambling along. 
Ignorant of my presence he. walks 
slowly, nodding his head and lazily 
swishing his tail. Now and then he 
sniffs a tussock or looks downhill, 
It is remarkable how many thoughts 
can cross one’s brain in a few seconds 
on certain occasions. I remember that 
@ tigre, in common with most ferocious 
animals, will flee on the approach of 
man; that the sound of a shot will 
make him race away; but also that 
if hurt he will turn and charge; and 
I am not much of a shot. Of course, 
it would be most comfortable just to 
let him walk off ; it gives me a strange 
feeling to find myself between a condor 
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and a tigre. But then, again, there ay 
my six cartridges intact; it seems, 
shame to let slip such a chang, 
So I decide to take it. 

Now he stoops again with one pay 
lifted. I take aim and let fly at hiy 
shoulder, The big cat jumps straight 
up in the air, He is struck low ip 
the spine, so that when hitting th 
ground again his hindquarters reg 
inert, while he furiously bites th 
grass and tears the turf with his for. 
paws. I feel tempted to empty th 
magazine into him, but sooner than 
expected he gives a last grumbk 
and subsides. After a while I ty 





him with a lump of earth. He dow 
not stir; all is over. 

He was an old cavalier, with yelloy, 
defective teeth, but a well-preserved 
pelt. Having no experience in skinning 
I had a deuce of a job dragging hi 
whole to a point where I could 
the red flag, fire the remaining ro 
in the air and sit down to wait fi 
Pedro. All the time the condor k 
his vigil above us. 

The sun had inclined towards the 
west when finally the old giant came 
striding with long, elastic steps, Over 
his shoulders he carried a whole newly 
skinned guanaco hide, in which wer 
strapped big lumps of meat; not a 
easy load. His experienced hands 
took charge of my victim, and with 
our joint spoil loaded on Zaina We 
started homewards. It was dark 
before we crossed the river, and whe 
we reached the camp the red glare 
of the fire between our tents fell 
Zaina’s quarter and flanks. We wet 
sound and safe “‘en casa.” 

Now my tigre, with artificial teeth 
and eyes, adorns my room, while the 
descendants of our condors soar and 
sail in majestic flight above lonely, 
faraway Cerro Sosato. 
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FARRAGUT’S FIRST FIGHT. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P, BR, BUTLER, D.S.O, 


Wuen sixty- year-old Admiral 
Farragut, famous United States sea- 
man, for the better direction of his 
fight in Mobile Bay, towards the end 
of the American Civil War, tied him- 
self with a rope to prevent his falling 
from the maintop rigging of his flag- 
ship, the Hartford, he did something 
which the national newspapers of the 
day were quick to seize on as setting 
s pattern for all time. United States 
admirals in future, on going into battle, 
were to conform strictly to his pre- 
cedent, the equivalent of “ nailing the 
colours to the mast,” 

This lionising caused the Admiral 
much amusement. ‘ You understand,” 
he wrote to a friend at home, “I was 
only standing in the rigging with a 
rope that had been carried up to me, 
the better to secure myself, and took 
a turn of it around and over the 
shrouds and around my body for fear 
of being wounded, as shots were flying 
rather thickly.” 

For all this modesty, the act was 
typical, and a source of inspiration to 
his company. In keeping, too, with 
the drama of that extraordinary fight, 
in which iron-clad monsters—monitors, 
turret-ships, and armoured rams— 
contended furiously together at almost 
point-blank range; where the forts 
fired, and were bombarded, also at 
closest quarters, torpedo-mines were 
rushed with a ‘‘ damn the torpedces |!” 
from the Admiral, and the whole 
fantastic business, during the four 
grim hours it lasted, was fought with 
new and untried weapons of great 
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potency, Fantastic, too, the ‘ Red- 
skin’ names of some of the contend- 
ing monsters: Tecumseh, Winnebago, 
Chickasaw, Octorora, Metacomet, Locka- 
wanna, Monongahela, Kennebec, Ossi- 
pee, Wissahicknon, 

Mobile Bay belongs to Farragut’s 
later life, of which it formed the 
crowning achievement. What I would 
write of now is that outstanding 
episode of his midshipman’s life, in 
sail—the part he played, at under 
thirteen years of age, in the celebrated 
cruise of the Hssex,' fifty years earlier 
than Mobile, in the war of 1812- 
14 against ourselves. A regrettable 
struggle, seldom written about or 
mentioned, and caused by the denial 
of our claim to search U.S. ships for 
contraband of war or deserted seamen. 

The cruise ended on 28th March 
1814 in Valparaiso harbour, in the 
ship’s encounter with our Phebe and 
Cherub, “the most prolonged and 
bloodiest,” says Mahan, “of his 
career.” The pages in which the great 
naval authority, author of those 
brilliant studies of Nelson, Hawke, and 
St Vincent, recounts the story of that 
cruise and combat are among the 
most stirring of the life he wrote of 

The Hesex, an 850-ton frigate of 
thirty-two guns, was built in the 
Salem yards, by subscriptions raised 
among the citizens, in the winter of 
1798-99. Every farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood had dragged on sledges the 
timber for her frame and planking, 
cut from the native forests, Her 





1 Named after Essex County in Massachusetts, 
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rigging was provided by the three rope- 
walks of the harbour, and her sails, 
we read, were “of cloth so carefully 
selected and so admirably cut that 
she never again sailed so well as with 
this first suit.” When the cables 
were ready the workmen shouldered 
them and marched in procession to the 
port, headed by a band, and on a 
public holiday the ship was launched, 
with a salute of guns from the battery. 
Sailing from Salem harbour, at the 
end of 1799, for Batavia, whence she 
was to help convoy home a fleet of 
merchant-ships, she was the first 
American warship to round the Cape 
of Good Hope into the Indian Ocean. 

Twelve years later, after much 
service in the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic, with the boy Farragut as 
midshipman on board, she was the 
first to round the Horn into the 
Pacific, during the second year of the 
war with Britain. Commanding her 
was Farragut’s lifelong friend and 
mentor, Captain David Porter. 

The passage round the Horn, which 
lasted three weeks, was accomplished 
only with great difficulty, in terrific 
weather. At one time all the ports 
on one side of the ship were stove in, 
and so much water flooded the holds 
that she seemed in danger of sinking. 
“Long shall I remember,” recorded 
Farragut in his later journal, “ the 
cheering sound of the boatswain’s- 
mate’s stentorian voice, which re- 
sembled the roaring of a lion rather 
than that of a human being: ‘ Damn 
your eyes, put your best foot forward. 
There’s one side of the ship left yet !’” 

On the llth March 1813 the 
Eesex was off Valparaiso. For aught 
Captain Porter knew to the contrary 
when he arrived there, Chile was still 
a Spanish possession, and Spain was 
then the ally of Britain. An officer 
was therefore sent ashore to find out 


the situation. He returned with th» 
welcome tidings that the country was 
in rebellion against Spain and friendly 
to the United States; and cong. 
quently the ship was able to make fulj 
use of the harbour and from there to 
conduct several enterprises, some of 
them at a great distance, against 
British shipping. One of his prizes, 
a fast whaler, Porter turned into gq 
auxiliary cruiser, which he named the 
Junior. Having manned her with 
sixty of his crew, he despatched her to 
Valparaiso as convoy to the regap. 
tured American ship Barclay and fou 
additional British prizes. 

This was young Farragut’s first 
independent command ; for Porter put 
him in charge of the Barclay, though 
the skipper of that merchantman was 
still on board, furious at being super. 
seded, in his own ship, by a boy of 
twelve. 

Farragut, in this responsible post, 
was soon called on to show his mettle, 
The Barclay having become separated 
from the convoy, the skipper informed 
him that he intended to set a cours 
for New Zealand. “To this,” says 
that same journal, ‘I most decidedly 
demurred. I considered that my day 
of trial had arrived (for I was a little 
afraid of the old fellow, as was every- 
body else). But the time had com 
for me to play the man ; so I mustered 
up courage and informed the skipper 
that I desired the topsail to be filled 
away in order that we might close up 
with the Junior. He replied that he 
would shoot any man who dared # 
touch a rope without his orders, and 
had no idea of trusting himself with 
‘a damned nutshell,’ and then he 
went below for his pistols. 

“T called my right-hand man of the 
crew,” the narrative continues, “ and 
told him my situation. I also ® 
formed him that I wanted the mail- 
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topsail filled. He answered with a 
clear ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ in-a manner not 
to be misunderstood, and my con- 
fidence was perfectly restored. From 
that moment I became master of the 
vessel, and immediately gave all neces- 
sary orders for making sail, notifying 
the captain not to come on deck with 
hig pistols unless he wanted to go 
overboard, for I should really have 
had very little trouble in having such 
an order obeyed. I made my report 
to the captain of the Junior on re- 
joining him, and the captain of the 
Barclay also told his own story, that 
he had only tried to frighten me. I 
replied by requesting Captain Downes 
to ask him how he succeeded. He 
was informed that I was in command, 
he being simply my adviser in navi- 
gating the vessel in case of separation, 
So this being settled and understood, 
everything went on amicably up to 
our arrival in Valparaiso.” 

When, after further cruising and the 
taking of various small British prizes, 
the Hesex and the Junior again found 
shelter in Valparaiso harbour, 3rd 
February 1814, they heard that the 
British frigate Phabe, ‘“‘a vessel,” 
says Mahan,’ “in every way of 
superior force to the ZHesex,”’ and 
the sloop-of-war Cherub had reached 
the Pacific. Every effort was now 
made to refit the Hesex, while the 
Junior was employed in cruising off 
the port to give timely warning of the 
approach of a British ship, “a pre- 
caution necessary at all times,’’ Mahan 
Omments, ‘‘ but especially at a period 
when neutral rights were being openly 
disregarded by France and Britain.” 
Captain Hillyar, moreover, who com- 
manded the British squadron, “‘ though 
& brave and experienced officer, a 
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favourite with Nelson, whose esteem 
could not be won without high pro- 
fessional merit,”” was reputed to show 
scant scruples about neutral rights 
when it so suited him, 

On the 7th February a dance was 
given on board the Hesex for the 
officers’ friends ashore. It ended at 
midnight, and shortly afterwards a 
signal was made from the Junior that 
two enemy vessels were in sight. The 
Essex immediately cleared for action, 
the smaller vessel anchoring hard by, 

The strangers were the Phebe and 
Cherub. Captain Hillyar of the Phabe 
was an old friend of Captain Porter’s ; 
they had served together in the 
Mediterranean, and Porter had been 
a guest of Hillyar at Gibraltar; while 
Hillyar’s family had once been accom- 
modated in an American warship for 
the passage between Malta and 
Gibraltar. ‘‘ What more natural, there- 
fore, than that as the Phabe stood 
into this neutral harbour Hillyar 
should bring his ship, the wind 
allowing it, close to the Hessex and 
hail her with a polite inquiry after 
Porter’s health? But it was going 
rather too far, in all the circum- 
stances, not to be content with passing 
slowly under her stern, than which no 
more favourable position could be 
found for an exchange of civil words.” 
Instead of which, Phabe’s helm was 
put hard down and the ship luffed 
into the wind between the Hesex and 
the Junior, the latter being now close 
on the starboard beam. Whether 
Hillyar’s intention was, by skilful 
handling, to extricate his ship from 
the awkward position in which he had 
placed her, or whether, as seemed 
plain to the American watchers, he 
was manceuvring for a favourable 





1 The Essex, however, with her forty 32-pounders and six long 12’s was much superior 
short range to the Phabe’s sixteen 32-pounders and thirty long 18's. 
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position to attack (in disregard of all 
neutrality), he was in deadly peril. 
As his ship lost way she fell off from 
the wind, her bows being swept 
round towards the Essex, while her 
stern was presented to the Junior. 

In this situation both American 
ships had their guns trained on her, 
while she could make no use of hers. 
At the same time, in the act of falling 
off, she came very close to the Essex, 
and her jib-boom swept over the 
latter’s fo’castle. It was a moment 
of breathless uncertainty. Porter, 
who had watched the proceedings with 
the utmost distrust, had summoned 
his boarders (a particularly well-trained 
lot) the moment the Phebe luffed. 
“The Hssex at the moment was in a 
state of as absolute preparation as is 
@ musket at full-cock trained on the 
mark, and with the marksman’s eye 
ranging along the sights; every man 
at his post, every gun trained, matches 
burning, and boarders standing by.” 

It was a chance for the American 
captain such as he had never dreamt 
of. The short-ranging guns, which 
were all that he had, could deal crush- 
ing blows at such close quarters, but 
were useless at the distances at which 
his enemy could engage him. He 
hailed that, neutral port or not, if the 
ships touched he would fire off all his 
broadside. 

With admirable imperturbability, 
however, the British captaim replied 
that he had no intention of allowmg 
his ship to fall on board the Hesex ; 
30 Porter held his hand. The fact 
remained, though, that Hillyar’s ship 
was, in Mahan’s phrase, “ unquestion- 
ably im a position where a seaman 
should not have placed her unless he 
meant mischief,” for “it is good luck, 
not management, when a ship in the 
Phabe’s position does not foul one m 
that of the Hesez.” 


While these events were 
young Farragut was witness of m 
incident which all but precipitated 4 
catastrophe. One of the American 
sailors had returned from a trip ashon 
the worse for liquor. With the Phah 
almost touching, all hands at quarter, 
the powder-monkeys grasping thelr 
matches at the touch-holes of the gun, 
the boarders, cutlass in hand, all agog 
to board, this man fancied that hy 
saw @ sailor of the Phabe grimacing a 
him through a port. “I'll soon stop 
that!” he yelled, and made aa if t 
fire his gun, when, in the nick of time, 
an officer saw him, and sent him reel. 
ing to the deck. The British ship now 
(to use Mahan’s phrase) “ threw her 
sails to the mast,’”’ and, backing clea 
of the Hesex, dropped anchor som 
distance astern. 

Farragut shared the exasperation of 
his comrades over the whole affair, 
Like them, he was convinced that the 
Phoebe had intended to attack, ani 
would have done so had the Hesex not 
been prepared. “If men’s motives,’ 
says Mahan, “ can be judged by their 
acts, Captain Hillyar afforded Porter 
full justification for opening fire.” Hb 
concedes, however, that Hillyar extri- 
cated himself from a false position 
with great coolness, but adds that 4 
few days later Porter would have reason 
to regret his generosity and meticulow 
regard for neutrality, when the Esse 
herself would be at a disadvantage 
and the laws of neutrality ignored. 

All four ships remained together in 
port for some time afterwards, o 
changing courtesy calls and frate 
nising. THillyar told Porter frail 
that he imtended to blockade bin 
until other British ships-of-war arrived 
to put the issue between them beyond 
doubt. After that, as was boul 
to happen, relations became strained, 
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explained, in reply to challenges and 
that he had no intention of 
risking his ship in « close-range 
duel which, a8 all sailora knew, might 
be decided by the hazard of a 
rope or spar, Jle was, besides, too 
dd a hand. and his reputation for 
bravery was too well known, to allow 
taunts to rob him of an advantage. 

Leisurely, therefore, in the security 
of a neutral port and in full view of 
their opponents, the British ships were 
refitted and restocked, They weighed, 
and cruised slowly up and down the 
coast, outside the three-mile limit, 
waiting for the Hesex to come out, 

This, much against his will, Porter 
had speedily to do. A gust of wind 
from the ravines which led down to 
the harbour caught his ship, causing 
her to part a cable and drag the 
second anchor, and she drifted sea- 
ward beyond the limit. He crammed 
mail on her in an endeavour to give 
his enemies the slip and gain the 
open, But they were so placed that, 
being forced to pass to leeward of 
them, he would have had to yield 
them a following wind. Just possibly, 
by keeping close-hauled, he might 
manage to squeeze to windward of 
them, whereupon his superior speed 
should cause them to separate, and he 
would secure the single combat with 
the Phabe, at close quarters, which he 
desired. 

The Hasex, therefore, sailed close to 
the wind—but she carried too much 
ail, Another squall etruck her and 
threw her over on her side, carrying 
away her main-topmast, and with it 
several of her crew. Escape to sea 
being now impossible she tried to 
regain the port, and just succeeded 
in getting within the three-mile limit 
and there anchoring. 

Three-mile limit from the outer 
coast-line, but not from the deeply 
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recessed harbour, it appears to have 
been contended later; and, whatever 
the question's rights or wrongs, there 
can be no dispute (as Mahan clearly 
states) that Hillyar acted well within 
his rights in refusing to forfeit his 
advantage. 

“The Haesexw,” he says, “ being 
crippled and at anchor, Captain Hill- 
yar, faithful, and most properly, to 
his principle of surrendering no ad- 
vantage, chose his position beyond 
effective carronade range. ‘The battle 
was therefore fought between the six 
long twelves of the Hasexw and the 
broadside of the Phabe, consisting of 
thirteen long eighteens, one twelve, 
and one nine, Taking no account of 
the Cherub, the disparity is obvious.” 

Those were tense moments for the 
ship’s company of the Hasex (the 
Junior, being quite outclassed, seems 
to have taken no part in the battle) 
as they cleared for action and watched 
the British ships draw near, “I well 
remember,’ wrote Farragut in after 
years, “‘the feelings of awe produced 
in me by the approach of the hostile 
ships ; and even to my young mind it 
was perceptible in the faces of those 
around me, as clearly as possible, that 
our case was hopeless. It was equally 
apparent that all were ready to die at 
their guns rather than surrender.”’ 

At about four in the afternoon the 
fight began. As the HWssex was riding 
at anchor with a southerly wind, the 
Cherub took post on her starboard 
bow, to the south-west, the Phabe 
being north, under her stern. Both 
British ships began the action under 
sail, not yet being prepared to anchor. 
As the spring on the Hasex's cable 
was immediately shot away she was 
unable to use her broadside, but her 
crew ran out of the stern-ports three 
of their long guns and shot away 
some of the Phabe’s spars, so that 
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the British captain feared for a time 
that he might drift out of action. 
But, the damage having been made 
good, both she and her consort re- 
gained their ground and anchored, 
placing themselves on the Essex’s 
starboard quarter, in which position 
they were sheltered from her fire. 

One does not know, at this distance 
of time, how Mahan’s account of the 
episode may have been criticised here 
in Britain when it appeared, in 1893, 
but his description of the dénouement 
is a thrilling one. He mentions that 
the Phebe’s first lieutenant, “‘a frank 
and gallant young Englishman, whose 
manly bearing had greatly attracted 
the officers of the Essex,” is stated to 
have remonstrated with Hillyar, de- 
claring it was “ little short of murder ”’ 
to go on killing from a position of such 
safety, and to have begged him to 
close the Essex so as to ‘make it a 
more equal fight.” To which Hillyar, 
with propriety, replied that his orders 
were explicit to capture or sink the 
American ship, and that he was going 
to take no risks. ‘“‘He might have 
added, and probably did,” says Mahan, 
“that it was open to the Americans 
to save their lives by surrendering.” 

Porter cut his last remaining cable 
and made desperate efforts to get closer 
to the Phebe. Only the flying-jib was 
in @ condition to set. Helped by what 
remained of the other sails, hanging 
loosely from the yards, the Hesex 
slowly swung round and approached 
her opponents till her carronades at 
last could reach. But Hillyar declined 
to play his antagonist’s game. His own 
ship being completely under control, 
he was able to stand away until 
out of range again and resume his 
firing. Being unable to answer, Porter 
now endeavoured to run the Hesex 
aground. He had succeeded in head- 
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ing her for the beach, and had ey 
got quite close to it, when a flaw of 
wind from the land stopped her anj 
turned her back. 

All this was after more than ty 
hours’ fighting, if fighting it couk 
properly be called. As a last resort, 
using a hawser as a cable, Porte 
now tried to hold his ship wher 
she was, hoping against hope that 
the Phebe might drift out of range 
and remain so when, with sunset, 
the wind might fail. But the hawse 
parted, the Hesex began to drift help. 
lessly towards the enemy, and he 
saw that the game was up. He 
losses had been very heavy, and 
were to be considerably increased 
before firing ceased. Up to this ther 
had been no notion of surrender, 
but now his senior officers begged 
Porter to give in. The ship was 
a shambles, on fire and _ beyond 
control. Permission was accordingly 
given for such of the crew as wished, 
to endeavour to swim ashore, and 
several made the attempt. At twenty 
minutes past six in the evening the 
flag was struck. Of her company of 
255 men with which she had gone into 
battle, 58 had been killed, 66 wounded, 
and 31 were subsequently found to be 
missing, these being mostly the men 
who had started to swim ashore. 

Naturally Farragut, scarcely in his 
*teens and in so humble a position in 
the ship, had no place in the con- 
temporary descriptions of the combat, 
But he kept a journal, as has been 
stated, and from its pages in later 
years a deal of interesting detail was 
obtained. Also, like two other mid- 
shipmen, he was particularly men 
tioned in Porter’s despatch as having 
“‘exerted himself in the performance 
of his duties, and given an earnest of 
his value to the Service.” 
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“] was like ‘ Paddy in the cathar- 
pins,’”? the journal stated. “I per- 
formed the duties of captain’s-aid, 
quarter-gunner, powder-boy, and, in 
fact, did everything that was required 
of me. I shall never forget the horrid 
impression made on me at the sight 
of the first man I had ever seen killed. 
He was a boatswain’s-mate and was 
fearfully mutilated. It staggered and 
sickened me at first; but they soon 
began to fall around me so fast that it 
all appeared like a dream and produced 
no effect upon my nerves.”” And he 
tells how, when he was standing near 
his captain, just abaft the mainmast, 
a shot came through the waterways 
and killed four men at one of the guns, 
taking the last one in the head and 
scattering his brains all over him. 
Yet the sight, he says, did not affect 
him half as much as the death of the 
first poor fellow. “I neither thought 
of nor noticed anything but the 
working of the guns.” 

He had his own narrow escapes. 
“An old quartermaster named Francis 
Bland was standing at the wheel when 
I saw a shot coming over the fore- 
yard in such a direction that I thought 
it must strike him or me; so I told 
him to jump, at the same time pulling 
him towards me. At that instant the 
shot took off his right leg, and I after- 
wards found that my coat-tail had 
been carried away. I helped the old 
fellow below, and inquired for him 
after the action, but he had died before 
he could be attended to.” Another 
time, when he was sent below for 
some gun-primers and was half-way 
down the wardroom ladder, the cap- 
tain of the gun directly opposite the 
hatchway was struck full in the face 
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by an eighteen-pounder shot and fell 
on top of him. They tumbled down 
the hatch together, Farragut landing 
on his head and the man across his 
legs—* fortunately, for as he was a 
man of at least two hundred pounds’ 
weight I should have been crushed to 
death if he had fallen directly across 
my body.” Farragut lay some 
moments stunned by the blow, but 
soon recovered enough consciousness 
to scramble on deck with the 
primers. 

After it had been decided to haul 
down the flag, the young man, on the 
captain’s orders, dropped the signal- 
book overboard, and then, aided by 
the other midshipmen, the pistols, 
cutlasses, and muskets. The following 
morning, some of the bitterness of the 
fight forgotten, a party went aboard 
the Phebe, at Captain Hillyar’s friendly 
invitation. Arrived there, however, 
the realisation of defeat was too much 
for a few of the younger ones, Farragut 
among them, and they shed tears. 
But in his case a quick recovery 
was effected by the sight of a pet 
pig, which he had owned on board 
the Hssex, now in possession of his 
opposite number aboard the Phebe. 
He immediately laid claim to it as 
private property, “and as such to be 
respected by all civilised nations.” 
The claim being contested by the 
young Briton, it was decided to put 
the matter to the test of combat. A 
ring was formed, Farragut thrashed 
his opponent, and the pig was formally 
restored. 

But the elation did not last ; for on 
being bidden by Hillyar to breakfast 
with him and Captain Porter, the boy 
again showed signs of a breakdown. 





?“The midshipman told me these were 


called the cat-harpings because they were so 


difficult to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out by them.” 


—Marryat, Peter Simple. 
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Hillyar essayed to comfort him with : 
“‘ Never mind, my little fellow, it will 
be your turn next, perhaps.” ‘“ To 
which I replied,” says Farragut, “ that 
I sincerely hoped so, and left the 
cabin to hide my emotion.” 


Almost all the survivors of the 
Essex were sent in the Junior, 
on 27th April, to New York, where 
they arrived on 7th July despite 
sundry holdings-up and questionings 
by British cruisers. “It is instruc- 
tive to Americans,” says Mahan 
significantly, ‘‘to note that within a 
few hours’ sail of their principal port 
British cruisers were lying in perfect 
security, stopping whom they would.” 
And this, be it remembered, when for 
practically all that time Britain was 
at war with Napoleon, and the contest 
with the United States regarded in the 
nature of a ‘ side-show.’ 

The Hssex remained a British prize. 
Patched up, she was taken to England 
—in a way, that meant coming home— 
and added to the Royal Navy. She 
appears on its registers until 1837, 
twenty-three years from the date of 
her great contest, and was then sold. 
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From that time all trace of he 
history is lost. 


It is difficult to leave Farragut when 
there is so much to tell of his after-lify, 
Perhaps, though, one slight glimpse of 
him may be permitted, as showing wy 
the character of the man to whom the 
child aboard the Hssex was so truly 
father. 

When, in 1840, Farragut’s wif 
died, after an illness of sixteen years, 
leaving him a widower at thirty-nine, 
his son recorded of him that for the 
last two years of that sad period he 
had gone voluntarily on half-pay in 
order to be with her, and that during 
the whole of the previous fourteen 
years, when not at sea, he had been 
constantly at her side, a faithful and 
constant nurse. 

His tenderness in ministering to her 
comfort, and satisfying her slightest 
whim, was the admiration of all his 
friends. “When Captain Farragut 
dies,”’ said a Virginian matron, “he 
should have a monument which reaches 
to the skies; and every wife in his 
native city should contribute to its 
stone !”’ 
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COMMENT. 


Tae failure of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow continues 
to darken the international horizon. 
As an acute observer has remarked, 
the Conference was decisive because 
it decided nothing. Usually, when 
Ministers return from one of these 
foreign excursions with meagre pick- 
ings, they try to make the best of the 
little they have won; but this time 
all that General Marshall and Mr Bevin 
gould claim was that the Conference 
had ‘clarified’ the position. What 
it has made unhappily clear is that we 
are further away than ever from an 
agreed settlement on the future of 
Germany, and that the first con- 
ception of these conferences, as meet- 
ings of Ministers who are in general 
agreement on principles but require 
time and discussion to arrange the 
details, has been almost openly aban- 
doned. Whether we like it or not— 
and most of us do not like it at all— 
the process of pitching opposed camps 
has gone a stage further. By this 
time most people have made their 
choice. At Moscow, it is true, -the 
action of France was often incalculable, 
and she seemed to stray uncertainly 
from one site to the other. M. Bidault 
was in a position of some delicacy, as 
representing a government of men of 
most parties, including the Com- 
munists. Since the Conference broke 
up, however, the Communists have 
left the Government, and it is a fair 
assumption that when discussions are 
renewed M. Bidault, if he is still 
Foreign Minister, will be found quietly 
moving his equipment into the Anglo- 
American camp and setting up his 
tent with a promise of permanent 
tenure, “ until the times do alter ”’— 
at any rate until France has another 
change of government. 

The impression left by Moscow is 


that both parties are playing for time, 
each in the belief that time is on its 
side. The Americans remain hopeful 
that if they stand firm against the 
Russian claims, the Russians, who have 
serious economic difficulties, will become 
weary and ready to compromise. The 
Russians, on the other hand, with rather 
more justification, evidently believe that 
they, rather than their opponents, will 
profit from a delay. The American is 
naturally an impatient person ; there 
will be a Presidential election and per- 
haps a change of administration next 
year; the British economic position 
looks like deteriorating anyhow ; and, 
most important of all, possibly, if the 
situation should get really nasty, in a 
couple of years’ time Russia may have 
a few atomic bombs with which to 
back up her bargaining. 

The one fact which stands out of 
all this guesswork is that whichever 
party is right in its estimate, time is 
emphatically not on the side of the 
lately conquered countries. They in- 
deed cannot afford to wait in their 
present uncertainty and growing dis- 
integration. There is a grim likelihood 
that by the time the Great Powers 
have come to an agreement about 
the future of Central Europe, very 
little of Central Europe will be left to 
have a future. Nevertheless, in the 
light of the Russian attitude during the 
negotiations, it may be argued with 
some force that while for the Con- 
ference to have settled nothing is very 
bad, for it to have settled anything 
might have been even worse. 

The difficulties of the peacemakers 
of today may bring us to a kinder 
judgment on their predecessors, for 
whom in the past our attitude has 
often been one of self-righteous con- 
tempt. How, we have asked, could 
the men of Versailles have adopted 
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such obviously unworkable arrange- 
ments as the Polish Corridor or 
Reparations ? How could the men 
of Vienna have re-drawn the map to 
so frankly dynastic a pattern? So we 
asked, rhetorically, and without ex- 
pecting an answer; for we thought 
we knew it without being told. It 
was that the men of Vienna and 
Versailles were not as enlightened as 
we were. Now we are discovering 
that time has made little change in 
human nature, in particular that the 
policy and methods of Alexander I. 
and Nesselrode are not very different 
from the policy and methods of Stalin 
and Molotov. Anyone wishing for 
assurance on this point need only turn 
to the dismal record of the negotia- 
tions on Poland in 1814, and compare 
it with the equally dismal record of 
the negotiations on Germany 133 years 
later. The policy is almost unchanged : 
even the arguments have a familiar 
ring about them. We may only hope 
that the final answer will be different. 
In one respect, perhaps, Moscow 
may be thought an improvement on 
Vienna, There was more work and 
less dancing. An onlooker at Vienna 
in the winter of 1814-15 might have 
supposed, it the scene of a vast inter- 
national féte. Functions, reviews, 
masked balls, tableaux vivants, tour- 
neys, and battues of game on a scale 
that must have been an unpleasant 
reminder of the Battle of Leipzig, 
followed each other in an exhausting 
but inexhaustible succession. The 
Austrian Exchequer groaned under a 
bill for 30 million florins—a consider- 
able sum for those days—and the old 
Prince de Ligne was moved to deliver 
his immortal mot—‘‘ Le Congrés danse, 
mais il ne marche pas.” (After making 
this remark he conveniently expired, 
thereby, as he himself predicted, add- 
ing to the general entertainment the 
pageant of a field-marshal’s funeral.) 
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By contrast, the proceedings a 
Moscow were austere; but befor 
resuming our self-righteousness we 
would do well to reflect that Vienna, 
with some assistance from Napoleon, jn 
the end produced a settlement, and that 
Moscow has only brought a deadlock, 


When Mr Shinwell made his famoys 
statement that the organised workers 
of this country were his ‘ friends’ and 
that anyone else did not matter ‘, 
tinker’s cuss,’ he was only admitting 
what a good many people have gus. 
pected for some time. Whether he 
was altogether wise in this candid 
confession is a subject on which his 
leader has already had something to 
say. About forty per cent of the 
working population and about twenty. 
five per cent of the electors are in 
Trade Unions; and formidable ag 
these figures are, they do not repre. 
sent a majority. The men and women 
outside the charmed circle of Mr 
Shinwell’s ‘friends’ may not w.- 
reasonably resent the suggestion that 
their interests are entirely negligible, 
They may go further and explore 
some of the implications of this new 
creed ; and as they amount to about 
three-quarters of the voting popula. 
tion of the country, they could, if 
they chose, deliver an effective reply, 
They might, however, remember with 
advantage that in a _ revolutionary 
epoch numbers are never decisive. 
A minority brought Charles I. to the 
scaffold. A minority overthrew the 
French monarchy and _ inaugurated 
the Reign of Terror. A minority 
established Communism in Russia. 
The numerical inferiority of the Trade 
Unionists of Britain is therefore no 
guarantee that they will not succeed 
in imposing their rule upon a reluctant 
majority ; for that, and no less than 
that, is the present purpose of theif 
leaders. So we have to begin by 
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recognising first, that we live in a 
revolutionary age, in which great 
jssues are unlikely to be decided by 
the counting of heads; and secondly, 
that a drilled and disciplined army has 
obvious advantages when giving battle 
to a numerically superior horde of 
unorganised people. 

What we have been witnessing 
during the past year is the penetration 
of Trade Unionism into the govern- 
ment of the country. No issue is 
too remote, nor any apparently too 
irrelevant, to attract the attentions of 
Organised Labour; and while so far 
Mr Bevin has stoutly resisted a tres- 
pass into the fields of foreign policy, 
some of his colleagues have been less 
successful. The most notorious in- 
stance, of course, was the volte face on 
national service. Having announced 
that Britain’s safety required com- 
pulsory service for eighteen months 
with the forces, within twenty-four 
hours the Government reduced the 
figure to twelve. The revolt of seventy 
back-bench Socialists was the osten- 
sible cause of this sudden conversion ; 
but behind the rebels were the Trade 
Unions, who dislike national service 
for a great many reasons, but for 
none more heartily than that the 
armed forces have not yet been union- 
ised. Unfortunately the private soldier 
is one of those for whom Mr Shinwell 
does not care ‘a tinker’s cuss’; but 
if he were not a private soldier he 
would probably be a miner, a mechanic, 
or a labourer, and therefore one of 
Mr Shinwell’s ‘friends.’ In other 
words, national service of any kind 
defers recruitment to the ranks of 
Organised Labour. From the point 
of view of the Trade Unions, to quash 
the recruitment altogether would have 
been the most attractive policy ; but 
since this was too large a pill for even 
an accommodating Government to 
swallow, the doctor was kind enough 
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to reduce the dose. Even so, Mr Alex- 
ander gulped so painfully in taking 
his medicine that the oratory of Mr 
Winston Churchill was hardly required 
to draw attention to his discomfort. 

The whole incident was a symptom 
of the period into which we have now 
entered. The constitutional forms are 
to be observed. Every department 
will have its Minister. Every decision 
will be by vote. Every Act will be 
an Act of Parliament. Anyone who 
presumes to criticise a process accom- 
panied by so meticulous a regard for 
democratic forms can safely be labelled 
a Nazi or a Fascist; and the para- 
phernalia of dictatorship can be intro- 
duced by calling it something else. 
In Hitler’s Germany a Reichstag still 
met; in Soviet Russia a Supreme 
Council still sits; but the power in 
Germany lay not with the Reichstag, 
but with the National Socialists, and 
the power in Russia lies not with the 
Supreme Council, but with the Com- 
munist Party. Every schoolboy has 
heard of Stalin ; but how many school- 
boys could name the President of the 
U.S.S.R. ? 

Extravagant though the suggestion 
may seem—or would have seemed two 
years ago—we are not so very far 
removed from a similar situation in 
this country. The Socialist Member 
of Parliament is aware that his seat 
and his future depend upon the sup- 
port of the Trade Unions in his con- 
stituency. The Minister is looking 
over his shoulder to see how best he 
can persuade or placate the Trade 
Union Congress, which can make or 
unmake him at any moment. Ministers 
and members are masters of the 
House of Commons; but they are no 
longer masters in their own house. 

Nor should we flatter ourselves that 
if, by an uprising of the unorganised, 
we do manage to rid ourselves of our 
present rulers, we shall have seen the 
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end of our troubles. No one parts 
easily with power, and the political 
weapon is not alone in the armoury 
of Trade Unionism. Beside it in the 
rack is the economic weapon. In 
1926, when it was taken down for the 
first time and used, it failed, but 
Mr Shinwell’s ‘friends’ are a great 
deal stronger today than they were 
then and the people of the ‘ tinker’s 
cuss’ are a good deal weaker. No 
decent person wants to see a second 
trial of strength. It would help no- 
body ; it would damage everybody ; 
and victory would be only a little less 
costly than defeat. But if the battle 
is forced upon us, we must face it 
and see it through. At least we can be 
sure that we shall not be fighting about 
some question of wages or working 
conditions, but on the simple issue of 
whether the country is to be governed 
by Parliament or by a dictatorship. 


So short is the historic memory that 
today Lord Rosebery, who was born 
just a hundred years ago, is hardly 
more than a name to anyone under 
fifty. That is possibly the penalty 
paid by one who became Prime 
Minister at the age of forty-seven and 
two years later ceased to take any 
real or active part in public affairs. 
He lived on for more than a quarter 
of a century, first as the residuary 
legatee of Liberal leadership, then as 
@ prophet, and finally as an enigma. 
And an enigma he remains, the 
Hamlet of political life, a Chatham 
perhaps, in a world that was out of 
joint, a Townsend, a Windham—the 
speculation could be infinite. 

The truth is that seldom have so 
many brilliant but conflicting qualities 
been combined in a single man. He 
had a modern mind in an eighteenth- 
century setting. He was a Whig 
nobleman with a genuine enthusiasm 
for social reform; an orator in the 
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grand style, with many of the deviog 
of demagogy ; a high-minded patrig, 
and (by the judgment of many) , 
slippery politician; social and, yg 
secretive; a man of letters, who» 
studies of the Pitts will live in English 
literature, and a man of the open gi 
who won the Derby thrice and shy 
more rabbits in a shorter time than 
recorded of any of his contemporaries, 
The antitheses are baffling and end, 
less; and the puzzle remains—why 
with his gifts and his promise was th 
achievement so relatively small ? 
William Cory gave one answer 
when he reported the young Etonig 
as one who liked “the palm withoy 
the dust.” Rosebery was and m 
mained extremely sensitive. 
naturally unfitted for the cudgel play 


of political life, by entering it through 
the House of Lords he had not th 


advantage of an apprenticeship in 
House of Commons, where, as Balfe 
once said, a lot of the nonsense woul 


have been knocked out of him. i 
always wanted authority without criti 
cism, power without fighting for it; 


and his almost arrogant alooff 


helped to make him an unruly suber. 


dinate, an intractable colleague, 
an impossible leader. 


Yet for a time the promise held ani 
During the Mid 
lothian Campaign of 1879, when, 2 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s words, “th 


the prospect shone. 


woods of Dalmeny groaned in on 





that Mr Gladstone should perspire,’ 


the lieutenant shared the honours wi 
his captain. The venture is said to ha 
cost Rosebery £40,000, but turned hi 
into a public figure in a few days, 

due course he took office, became twi 
Foreign Secretary, was the first Chai 
man of the London County Cou 
and in 1894, by the almost ge 
acclamation of his party, put on 
robe which Mr Gladstone had j 
taken off. Thereafter everything 
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wrong. His Government was doomed 
from the start ; many of his colleagues 
were jealous and uncongenial, and one 
of them, Sir William Harcourt, was to 
be his avowed enemy ; while the rank 
and file were unresponsive to the new 
Rosebery creed of Liberal Imperialism. 
To them the guise was too new, & 
fouting of cherished traditions; and 
to the Tories, who should have been 
sympathetic, it was as though a noted 
teetotaller were to enter the village 
‘pub’ and order a pint of beer, So, 
when the Turks began to massacre 
the Armenians and the thunders of 
Mr Gladstone reverberated round 
the country, Rosebery lost patience 
and wrote out his resignation, For 
years he remained a question mark, 
a rallying-point for the disaffected, 
the leader in reserve, the king across 
the border. Probably he never thought 
his absence would be more than tem- 
porary; for he entirely misjudged the 
quality of Campbell-Bannerman and 
was bewildered when the caretaker 
became a life-tenant. Tradition, which 
kept him from the Tories, and con- 
viction, which divided him from the 
Liberals, condemned him henceforth 
to the ‘lonely furrow.’ More and 
more he withdrew from the dust and 
clamour of politics, emerging from 
time to utter prophetic words, on the 
South African War, on Protection, on 
the Budget of 1909, or on the reform 
of the House of Lords. But these 
appearances were generally larger in 
anticipation than in result, The 
manner was as magnificent as ever, 
but the matter did not always match 
it, and he was at his best when he 
was furthest from politics and nearest 
to his native land. As the years wore 
on, a speech by Rosebery, which 
had once been front-page news, was 
relegated to small type and even to 
& summary; until in the darkening 
évening of his days the candle gave a 
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final flicker and he surprised a genera- 
tion which had almost forgotten that 
he still lived by inquiring petulantly 
and publicly if a minor member of 
Mr Lloyd George’s Government was 
“* a Minister or a Munition.” 


The death of Mrs Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, which has been announced 
from Washington, will recall to many 
British visitors to the United States 
in recent years the spectacular and 
controversial parties which she gave 
at her house, ‘Friendship.’ More 
closely than any other entertainment 
in Washington they approached the 
traditional salon, an idea to which the 
American atmosphere has never been 
very congenial. Mrs McLean would 
send out her invitations by telegram, 
asking the recipient to dine informally 
with her on a certain date. The 
stranger to Washington would arrive, 
expecting a party of six or eight 
persons, and would find one of a hun- 
dred and fifty. After dinner a picture 
would be shown, or there might be 
dancing, or people might just sit 
about and talk and examine their 
hostess’s remarkable collection of china 
animals. The net was spread wide 
and any party would probably include 
Senators, Ambassadors, Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Generals, Admirals, 
‘cave-dwellers’ (as the permanent 
residents of Washington are styled), 
foreign visitors of note, and a number 
of undistinguished guests whom Mrs 
McLean asked for the excellent reason 
that she liked them. Mr Eric John- 
ston, when President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
might find his neighbour was Mr 
John L. Lewis, the dreaded and 
forceful leader of the United Mine- 
workers ; a Jesuit Father from George- 
town University would be sitting 
beside the latest and brightest star in 
the firmament of Hollywood ; Colonel 








M‘Cormick, the Britain-hater of the 
‘Chicago Tribune,’ might have to endure 
the unpleasing proximity of a British 
Field-Marshal. Nor were the rules of 
Protocol—that necessary diplomatic 
evil—always strictly observed. On 
at least one occasion the British 
Ambassador found himself seated at 
dinner next to the wife of the Finnish 
Minister, Britain (but not the United 
States) being at that time at war with 
Finland. No apparent harm resulted 
from any of these unlikely contacts, 
and no one who mattered minded. 

The philosophy behind this rather 
indiscriminate entertaining was quite 
simple. Mrs McLean had strong and 
even violent political views, but no 
very pronounced party affiliations. 
She liked or disliked, trusted or mis- 
trusted, very much, regardless of 
whether a man was a Republican or a 
Democrat ; and at a time in American 
history when party was becoming more 
and more a constitutional mechanism 
and less and less an index of opinion, 
such an attitude was not unreasonable. 
Mrs McLean’s idea was that much 
might be gained, and nothing lost, by 
enabling people of diverse background 
and opposed views to meet in neutral 
surroundings; so that, 
being rude to each other from opposite 
sides of the streets, they could (for 
once in a way) exchange their thoughts 
across the dinner-table. There is a 
good deal to be said for her thesis, 
and it undoubtedly brought together, 


once a month or so, a large number of 


quite important people who would not 
normally have met each other socially. 

At these parties, as indeed always, 
the hostess wore the Hope Diamond. 
This is the most famous blue diamond 
in the world and is reputed to leave 
behind it a trail of disaster and death. 
Many of the stories associated with it 
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are probably legendary; but it wa 
authentically worn by Marie Antoinett, 
and the Princesse de Lamballe, neither 
of whom was exactly lucky. Its dig. 
coverer, Tavernier, undeniably cams 
to grief; and Mrs McLean herself, 
after acquiring it, had rather mor 
than her fair share of domestic mis. 
fortune. Her son, aged eight, was 
run over by a motor lorry and killed; 
her husband became mentally de. 
ranged ; one of her daughters died in 
tragic circumstances; and it is said 
that her vast fortune was substantially 
diminished. (Her father was a ‘ forty. 
niner’ who made a ‘ lucky strike’ in 
the great days of the gold rush) 
Yet she continued to wear ‘ the Hope; 
as she called it, on all occasions, even 
when, during the War, she went out 
at night to practise the dutieg of an 
Air Raid Warden. She believed it 
had spent its evil on her and she had 
no more to fear from it ; but she would 
never allow her friends to wear it or 
even to handle it; and it is unlikely 
that most of them would have cared 
to take a chance and do either. 

In appearance the stone is a little 
disappointing, rather like a large 
lump of greenish-blue glass. During 
the disorders of the French Revolution 
the diamond disappeared ; but when, 
thirty years later, a beautiful blue 
diamond turned up in Holland, the 
experts recognised it as Tavernier’ 
stone, reduced by cleavage to about 4 
third of its original size. Bankruptey, 
suicide, and sudden death are alleged 
to have continued to follow its owner 
until it was bought by Mrs McLean 
for £60,000. Whatever credit we may 
attach to these tales, history wrought 
strangely in bringing so remarkable 6 
jewel from the Court of Louis XVI. 
to the modern version of a salon it 
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